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Underwood & Underwood 


Facilis Decensus? 


It’s not so easy on skiis; these photographs show a particularly perilous descent in the Swiss Alps, near Adelboden. But the theory 
of the sport is “If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again” 
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The Senvinien of Miranda and Me 
A Story of Two Americans Who Took a “Pleasure” Trip to Europe 
By Helen Ring Robinson 


Former State Senator in Colorado 


be liked. So we are both glad to be back from our 
European trip. 

Of course, if we had gone overseas in order to do good, 
as many women have gone, and we could have managed it 
without doing a lot of harm, we should keep our chins up 
and say nothing about our sorrows. 

But we went merely “for pleasure”—poor, innocent, 
middle-aged lambs—and that word “pleasure,” in con- 
nection with European travel, sounds to us now like cack- 
lings from a mad-house. So Miranda and I, hoping we 
may serve as warnings to other pleasure seekers, are 
frankly advising our friends that, if they want to be com- 
fortable, they may choose the New York subway for trav- 
eling purposes, and if they want to be liked—as Ameri- 
cans—they may go to Mexico! But let them keep away 
from Italy and France and other European countries for 
at least a year or two. 

When we are asked for the particulars of our sorrows, 
Miranda tells about the decrepit railroad systems that 
hobble across Europe, with engines and cars breaking 
down nonchalantly, every once in a 


M ei likes to be comfortable, while I like to 


collecting visas for entering a country or staying in it or 
getting out of it; or else inching her way in a long, dreary, 
disheveled queue of travelers, thru a suffocating shed, to 
show her collection of visés to some frontier official. 

She is rather wonderful in her language when she gets 
on the subject of visas and frontiers. All American travel- 
ers are, for that matter. Or nearly all. I recall one notable 
exception. Colonel House of Texas stood just ahead of us, 
for two hours and a quarter, one clammy August night, in a 
scrambled crowd of people tossed into a Dutch frontier 
shed. All around him were weeping men and swearing 
women yet he maintained his historic silence. It was, how- 
ever, as Miranda observed, the sort of silence that needed 
to be expurgated. 

This passport system seems justified under present Eu- 
ropean conditions. The different nations are trying to keep 
“Red” propagandists out. Hence the passport barbed-wire. 
They are endeavoring to keep capital in, while the owners 
of that capital are often trying to smuggle it out to escape 
heavy taxes. Hence the barrage of frontier inspectors. 
And there are other kinds of smuggling, other evils which 
they try to check with the poison gas 





while, four miles from a sandwich. 
Or she tells some truths about the 
breaad—especially the bread of 
Prague. 

When I’m in the mood, which isn’t 
often—the memory is too poignant— 
| speak of that evening in Northern 
France or that other sundown in 
Middle Europe when I choked, hor- 
ribly, with the fog. And as I watched 
its smothering folds I seemed to see 
that it was no ordinary fog but an 
exhalation from the thousand times 
2 thousand lies and fears and hates 
hat have been spilled over the lands 
for six shuddering years. From open 
tbysses of pain. From the secret 
nfamies of diplomats. And from 
the graves of millions of mangled 
men who cannot sleep. No won- 
der. 

Miranda takes up the story here to 
tell how she spent a quarter of her 
waking hours: feeing hotel clerks to 








of their regulations. 

A distinguished Internationalist, 
now living in Switzerland, assured 
me, however, that back of all this 
visa grogginess is the stark fact that 
no government feels strong enough 
today to dismiss its army of spy- 
hunters and other hang-overs from 
the war. So places have been made 
for them to pillage travelers at na- 
tional frontiers. 

However that may be, the entire 
system is so smothered in futilities 
and idiocies and dishonesties that 
only the innocent cannot escape them. 

For all the inspectors who clutter 
her frontiers and for all the laws 
against it, the silver coins of France 
have all been drained into Switzer- 
land, where, under the varying ex- 
change conditions, they have brought 
two or three times their current 
French value. During our weeks in 








France Miranda and I had to take 


ell her where to get her American 
vassport viséd; or struggling in con- 
sular offices and police prefectures 


“The hardships of travel did not disturb 
me so much as the fact that nobody likes 
Americans any more,” says Mrs. Robinson 


in describing her recent visit to Europe 





most of our small change in sticky 
postage stamps, tho the Government 
was struggling to supply the place of 
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the vanished silver coinage with paper franc and two-franc 
and half-franc notes and the counterfeiters were also lend- 
ing a hand. 

But, tho the inspectors have been unable to cope with 
this silver smuggling, they proved very alert in coping 
with Miranda’s gold. 

Unlike the average woman, Miranda has a self-starter. 
And she is generally able to give herself all the advice 
she needs. Before she sailed for Europe, however, her 
brother-in-law was so impressive about her “carrying a 
little American gold for emergencies” (in-laws are likely 
to be queer!) that she took some along with her. 

She never heard that it was “forbidden” to take gold 
out of France till our train for Geneva reached the French 
border, and, with our fellow passengers, we were given 
the Third Degree. “Yes,” she had some gold, she answered 
her inquisitor, “ninety dollars in American gold.” Here in 
her hand-bag. 

“Ha-a-a!” The wise inspector blew thru his teeth. If she 
confessed to gold in her hand-bag it followed she must 
have other gold in more intimate hiding-places. So a female 
inspector haled her away and pawed her. 

Then it took Miranda two vigorous hours to get French 
currency in exchange for her “confiscated” $90 in gold 
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And at that she received only ten francs for a dollar tho. 
the rate of exchange that day was thirteen. 

Meanwhile, the train with our sleeping reservations had 
gone on and we had to make the rest of our journey in a 
way train—third class. 

“Bleeding France!” murmured Miranda as she dozed off 
to sleep in a corner of the car. “Yes, France surely knows 
how to bleed!” 

As for the notion that “Red” propagandists can be kept 
out of a country by the present passport system— 
“Pouf-f-f!” says Miranda. 

There is little doubt that Lenin himself could make a 
safe journey from Moscow to London with a passport made 
out to Prof. Joshua Podgrass of Iowa and plenty of the 
right kinds of money. 

One day, in an inquiring mood, Miranda and I made a 
little test of that question, at a certain border said to be 
the most difficult in Europe. 

We were just out of Switzerland. 

Switzerland, by the way, is making a very good thing 
out of the passport industry. Your passport must be vised 
expensively to enter the country and still more expensively 
to leave it, while each separate canton requires a police 
visé if you stay there more than [Continued on page 101 


Don’t You Care Whether 
School Keeps or Not? 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By Philander P. Claxton 


United States Commissioner of Education 


\ ) y E have come to a crisis in education in the United 
States. For a long time we have been vaguely con- 
scious that all was not right with our public 
schools, without knowing just what was wrong. Now we 
have come to a place where the ways part, where we must 
know what is wrong and what is right and choose between 
them. Upon the choice we make now depends the future 
welfare of our children and the nation. 

“The teacher is the school.” We are compelled at the out- 
set, therefore, to face the fact that what is wrong with 
our schools is caused by something wrong with our teach- 
ers. We are not getting men and women of the same char- 
acter and ability as in the past to serve in our public 
schools. There is, we say, a shortage of good teachers. The 
reason for this shortage we need not go far to seek. There 
would be a shortage of good engineers, also, if for engineers 
there was a shortage of good pay. 

It is true that the salaries of American school teachers, 
outside the academies and private schools, have never been 
large. Still, the pay for beginners, under our traditional 
policy, has been comparatively good in the past. Inexperi- 
enced men and women coming into the schools without any 
professional or technical preparation received practically 
the same pay as those with years of successful teaching ex- 
perience. This policy, while obviously unjust, had one 
merit. It attracted to our schools as teachers men and 
women of unusual native ability and strong character, 
eager to do the best they could as educators while saving 
money to start themselves in business, or home making, or 
to enable them to prepare themselves for other professions. 

We are able today to point to men and women leading in 
all walks of life who for longer or shorter periods in the 
past have served as educators of American children. In 





Congress there are scores of former school teachers and 
there is one in the White House. We nominated two former 
teachers, and recently elected one to be the next President 
of the United States. Unfortunately, most of these teachers 
remained in the public schools only until they had begun 
to gain some little comprehension of their task and some 
little skill as educators. Had we made conditions such that 
men and women of this stamp would have remained as 
teachers in the schools, there would be nothing wrong with 
our school system today. However short their periods of 
service as teachers, it was good for our children to come 
in contact with these men and women. They lacked prep- 
aration and experience, but their characters afforded help- 
ful inspiration. 

It is a different kind of teacher we are getting as be- 
ginners in our public schools today. The time has come when 
the kind of men and women we have had as teachers in 
the past can make more money—money to be used later 
as capital to start in business or for professional prepara- 
tion—in a hundred occupations outside the schools. A few 
such may teach while waiting to find themselves, but the 
vast majority will seek other more attractive and more re- 
munerative employment elsewhere. 

From this time forward, unless we move intelligently to 
meet the present crisis, we may expect our children to be 
taught by unprepared and inexperienced teachers of 
mediocre ability, while they wait for the maturity that is 
required for employment in the minor and more common 
occupations, and by the left-overs of such men and women 
who have failed to find more attractive employment elsé- 
where, but have not wholly failed as teachers. There is a 
shortage even of teachers of this sort. 

Are these the kind of men and women we want to pree 
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pare American children for life—for making a living, for 
the duties and responsibilities of democratic citizenship? 
Or do we want another type—men and women of better 
native ability, stronger character and more thoro educa- 
tional and professional preparation? 

There can be no question as to the kind of teachers we 
want. The question is how to get them. We should under- 
stand that we will never again be able to get the same kind 
of teachers for the same reasons as the past. Now our 
schools must compete for these men and women with other, 
and in many ways more attractive occupations. We have 
got to pay more for our teachers in the future—more than 
teachers in the public schools have ever been paid in the 
past. Temporary increases in pay to meet the increased 
cost of living will not do. We must put teachers’ wages on 
a new basis and give such a guar- 
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000,000 a. year for the support of our normal schools. We 
should spend three or four times that amount. 

Can we afford these increased expenditures? I have no 
doubt of it. Expenditures on education should never be 
counted as expenses. They are investments. No people has 
ever grown poor by spending to make themselves more ef- 
ficient thru education. There are only three factors in the 
production of national wealth. They are natural resources, 
native ability, and acquired ability. The first two are un- 
changing. They cannot be increased. Only the third, ac- 
quired ability, which is education, is capable of enlarge- 
ment. As a people we can afford, therefore, to increase our 
appropriations for education until the increase in cost be- 
comes greater than the increase in productive power that 
comes thru education. No people has yet found that limit. 
With such proper and useful econo- 





antee of continued good wages in the 
years to come as will induce young 
men and women to accept teaching 
as a permanent profession and take 
the time and spend the money neces- 
sary to prepare for it as a life busi- 
ness. 

The present crisis in education was 
not swiftly developed. It has been a 
long time in the making. We cannot 
expect to unmake it over night. Noth- 
ing we can do today would fill our 
schools with the kind of teachers we 
want tomorrow. We shall have done 
well if we have made the change in 
ten years, but we should not, for that 
reason, delay applying the remedy. 

What may be considered adequate 
pay for such teachers: as we would 
have in our public schools? The 
answer is not difficult. Such pay as 








mies as can easily be put into effect, 
the total number of teachers in the 
public schools within the next five or 
ten years need not exceed 750,000. To 
pay 750,000 teachers an average wage 
of $2,000 would take appropriations 
of a billion and a half of dollars. Add 
another billion—a generous estimate 
—for expenses aside from teachers’ 
salaries, and we reach a total of 
$2,500,000,000 to be spent for educa- 
tion—a sum only $390,000,000 more 
than.we spent last year for tobacco. 

Education is primarily a function 
of the states and local communities 
and they would have to bear the 
major portion of the expense, but the 
nation also has a stake in education 
and the Federal Government can 
afford to codperate on a generous 
scale. There should be set aside in 

















may be necessary to get them and 
to keep them in the schools. Their 
wages should be fully as high as the 
wages paid to men and women of equal native ability, edu- 
cation, special preparation and experience, doing other 
work requiring as much time, energy and devotion and in- 
volving approximately as much responsibility. 

The average wealth production of the adult worker in 
this country is in the neighborhood of $1,250 a year. It 
seems evident, on this basis, that our teachers should re- 
ceive on an average not less than $2,000 a year. Some in- 
creases have been given during the last two years, but in 
1918 the salaries of our teachers, including high school 
teachers and principals, averaged $635. In some states sal- 
aries were higher and in others lower, but $635 was the 
average. One state paid its teachers in the rural elementary 
schools less than it spent to feed and clothe the prisoners 
n its jails. 

Altho our traditional policy has served us well in the 
past, the time has come to stop placing the beginner in 
teaching on a financial footing practically equal with that 
of the experienced educator. It is essential that some hope 
of financial advancement be held out, if we are to get the 
‘ight kind of teachers in the future. If our average wage 
for teachers were $2,000, we might start beginners at 
*1,250 or less, thus making it possible to hold out the prom- 
ise of salaries ranging from $2,000 to $5,000 for educators 
f proven ability. 

Another thing we should do. That is to give increased 
inancial support to the state normal schools—the institu- 
ions in which young men and women are trained for the 
‘caching profession. At present the normal schools are sup- 
‘ying only about 20 per cent of our new teachers. The 

hers come into the schools with little or no technical 
raining for their work. We are now spending some $20,- 
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Why teachers leave school 


the Federal treasury for distribution 
among the [Continued on page 101 
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The Independent Readers’ Vote tor the New Cabinet Officers 


of ,a problem to handle because of the independence 

of mind shown by our readers. Not only have ten or 
a dozen men been nominated for the same office, but some- 
times the same man has been slated for half a dozen dif- 
ferent offices and it was necessary to collect his scattered 
strength and “bunch” it on one department in order to 
arrive at a definite assignment of offices. For example, Her- 
bert Hoover was mentioned for Secretary of State, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Postmaster-General, Secretary of 
the Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Secretary of Labor; and ex-Governor Lowden of 
Illinois for Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Postmaster-General, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of 
the Interior, and Secretary of Commerce! The popular 
sentiment seems to be that such men are important for 
statesmanlike counsel and general administrative efficiency 
rather than for special knowledge of any one department 
of the Government’s work. And, after all, it has been the 
practice of nearly every President to shift cabinet mem- 
bers from one department to another when a vacancy has 
been created. 

The premier office in the Cabinet was easy to fill. Our 
readers seem by a large majority to be of the opinion that 
the next Secretary of State should be Elihu Root of New 
York. The only concentration of votes was on his name; 
scattering votes going to twelve other candidates: Senator 
Lodge, Herbert Hoover, ex- 


TT Independent Cabinet Contest has been something 


a plurality of votes for Postmaster-General, but Julius 
Rosenwald and ex-Governor Lowden ran him close. Vote: 
were also cast for ex-Governor Milliken of Maine, Walter 
E. Edge, Herschell Jones of the Minneapolis Journal, Mr. 
Hoover, Mr. Hitchcock and William Allen White. 

For the Navy, sentiment was almost equally divided be- 
tween Admiral Sims and ex-Senator John W. Weeks of 
Massachusetts, but the civilian had a little the better of it. 
Other names mentioned were Admiral Benson, Secretary 
Daniels, ex-Governor Lowden, General Goethals, Charles 
Schwab, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Senator Norris. 

Herbert Hoover polled a very heavy vote for Secretary 
of the Interior; more than for any other office, tho he was 
mentioned for so many. Gifford Pinchot and James R. Gar- 
field also had a strong following. Scattering votes went to 
General Wood, ex-Governor Lowden, Elwood Mead of Cali- 
fornia and Clifford Gregory, editor of the Prairie Farmer. 

The most popular name for Secretary of Agriculture was 
that of Henry Wallace of Iowa. Several votes each were 
cast for Secretary Meredith, the present incumbent, Sena- 
tor-elect Ladd of North Dakota, Senator Capper of Kansas 
and Mr. Hoover. Others mentioned were Luther Burbank, 
President Waters of the Kansas Agricultural College, Mr. 
Harvey Sconce of Illinois, Mr. Creager of Texas and Luther 
Bailey. 

For Secretary of Commerce Frank O. Lowden of Illinois, 
one of the principal contenders for the Republican nomina- 

tion last year, tied with Mr. 





Governor Lowden, ex-Sena- 





tor Weeks, William J. 
Bryan (the vote of a school 
class), Myron T. Herrick of 
Ohio, David Jayne Hill, 
Senator Knox, Frank H. 
Simonds of the New York 
Tribune, ex-President Taft, 
Oscar Straus and Herbert 
Gibbons. 

By an almost equally 
large majority the Treas- 
ury portfolio went to Frank 
Vanderlip, the distinguished 
financier, tho ex-Governor 
Lowden polled a respectable 
vote and some support was 
accorded to Otto Kahn, 


Postmaster-General 
Secretary of the Navy 








The Next Cabinet 
As Our Readers Would Have It 


idineiacsteneue Elihu Root 
Secretary of the Treasury....Frank Vanderlip 
Secretary of War...... 
Attorney-General...... 


Secretary of State..... 


osecneed Leonard Wood 
....Charles E. Hughes 
éawaweeaiee Will Hays 
iivibdsen John W. Weeks 
Secretary of the Interior 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Secretary of Commerce 
Secretary of Labor.... 


hese Frank O. Lowden 
siaeenel Samuel Gompers 


Hoover. But since Hoover 
had already found a berth 
in the Interior Department, 
where most of our readers 
preferred to place him, we 
gave the Illinois Governor 
the Commerce portfolio. 
Julius Rosenwald came next, 
and other votes went to 
Louis Swift, the meat pack- 
er, Senator New of Indiana, 
Frank Vanderlip, Charles 
Schwab, Judge Bingham, 
Senator Capper and Gov- 
ernor Parker of Louisiana. 

Mr. Hoover led in the 
vote for Secretary of Labor, 


—r Herbert Hoover 
rT Henry Wallace 











but being already placed 





William G. McAdoo, ex- 

Senator Weeks, Mr. Hoover, Darwin P. Kingsley, H. P. 
Davison, ex-Senator Burton of Ohio and Mr. Dawes of 
Illinois. The abilities of every one of these men are well 
known to the financial world. 

For Secretary of War General Wood led by so wide a 
margin that no one else was really “in the running.” Scat- 
tering votes went to General Pershing, ex-President Taft, 
Daniel Willard, Congressman Julius Kahn of California 
and Senator Chamberlain of Oregon. 

The Attorney Generalship went to ex-Justice Hughes by 
a most emphatic vote. Others who were mentioned by our 
readers were ex-President Taft, ex-Governor Whitman, 
Senator Knox, former Attorney General Wickersham, Sam- 
uel Untermyer, Francis J. Heney, Brand Whitlock and Mr. 
Daugherty, who managed Senator Harding’s pre-conven- 
tion campaign. 

The four offices mentioned above were easily filled be- 
cause of the strong trend to a particular man in each case. 
But this was not the case with the rest of the Cabinet. 
‘Will Hays, the Republican leader in the campaign, obtained 
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was “disqualified.” That left 
Samuel Gompers to contend for the honor with Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr. Those who think that the next Cabinet 
must be exclusively Republican can substitute young 
Roosevelt’s name for that of Mr. Gompers in the Cabinet 
line-up. Many other names were mentioned: Judge Gary, 
Glenn Plumb of the famous “Plumb plan,” Governor Allen 
of Kansas, Henry Ford, John Spargo, Bishop McConnell 
of Pennsylvania, John F. Burke of Pennsylvania, John 
Leitch, John Fitch and Marsden Scott. 

Not many suggestions were made for new Cabinet of- 
fices. One correspondent suggested a Department of Pub- 
lic Works, under General Goethals; another a Department 
of Public Welfare under Julia Lathrop or Jane Addams; 
for the Department of Education, Dr. Finley, President 
Burton of Michigan and Dr. Eliot were mentioned; for a 
Department of Public Health, Dr. Woods Hutchinson; for 
a Department of Social Progress, Dr. Devine. The ubi- 
quitous Mr. Hoover was suggested by one reader as head 
of the Federal Detective Bureau. 

One of our readers, whose letter [Continued on page 103 
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as a whole, has avoided a smash of credits that they 

predict “prosperity” for 1921. This is the note 
of big producers, manufacturers, bankers and managers. 
Also of the big names that write about “business” and 
times, good and bad. 

But this “prosperity” is not the prosperity of the boom. 
It is the slow, steady, steep uplift of hard work, lower 
prices, revised wages and for a small share, one in forty 
or so—two and a half per cent—a gap in wages. 

Prices are lower, moving toward 1914. This is hard on 
those who own big stocks of goods for sale, raw material 
bought but not made up, and the farmer holding stocks of 
wheat, corn and grains generally, cotton, tobacco, fruit, 
winter truck and so on. All are struggling to shift this loss 
on other shoulders. They will fail. These men had their 
profits from 1914 to 1920. The vast mass of consumers will 
get their profit now. Not at once. The wholesale drop in 
prices takes three to nine months to reach the price tags 
on goods on the retail counter. It takes as long for cheap 
wheat to bring cheap bread or cheap cotton, wool or silk 
to reach the prices of cottons, silks or woolens. 

Wages in some factories have fallen, but far less than in 
raw materials or the coming fall in food. The general aver- 
age of wages remains high. This is particularly true of 
iron, steel, railroads, building. These trades constitute col- 
lectively nearly a third of our national wage fund and are 
profiting by the fall in prices. The farmer, a producer of 
food and raw materials, feels the pressure most now. In 
the end he will profit by intensive cultivation, a shift of 
labor from cities to the field and a fall in fertilizers, labor 
costs and agricultural implements. This is the kind of time 
when the small man thinks out new plans, new economies 
and new markets and becomes, from these times of economy 
saving and pressure, several sizes larger than a small 
man can in a “boom,” which helps the big man. Low 
raw materials and new methods give new men a chance. 

This is the time for investments, for buying at the bot- 
tom. Not in twenty years to come will it be so possible to 
make safe investments yielding 8 per cent and more. Which 
investments? Go to your own home banker. Get advice 
from the man who knows you and with whom you are 
going to live and do business. Do not take the advice of 
“circulars” and men who feel no responsibility for you. 
Now is the time to put to a new and more profitable use, 
hoarded sums, even savings bank accounts; but leave part. 
Divide risks. ° 

Under pressure, the nation itself is reinvesting in hon- 
est management. Railroad abuses and “trust” abuses 
brought the reforming legislation of 1906. The panic of 
1907 brought in due course the Trade Commission, the 
regulation of prices and the Federal Reserve Bank Act. 

Two great lines of robbery are being laid bare. Capital- 
ists and railroads made undue profits, 1880 to 1892, and 
paid for it, 1893 to 1897, in losses and laws regulating 
them. Capitalists and trusts made money unduly from 
1897 to 1906 and were regulated in the next decade. The 
public, capital and corporations both profited by this regu- 
lation and the publicity which accompanied it. In the end, 
capital, labor, corporations, investors and the country at 
large all profited. See us now! The one country with no 
present fear of a smash. 

The combinations of the past were between capital and 
corporations. The combinations now are between cor- 
porate capital and labor, organized and unorganized. Rail- 
road labor is high and the burden of paying these high 
wages you and I, the unorganized passenger and shipper, 


T= men at the top are so relieved that the country, 
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are meeting on every ticket and all freight. Iron and steel 
wages, profits and prices are high and Henry Ford shuts 
down for cheaper times. Coal wages are high and the con- 
sumer is paying also in exorbitant profits, now clearly 
proved. Rents are high in cities because labor in building, 
combinations in cement, brick, structural steel and capital 
engaged in building, “erecting,” have made scandalous 
profits and gathered in the plunder of trade piracy, per- 
sonal and corporate. 

This must stop. It will stop. In banks we have found 
that the right path is not government ownership, but pri- 
vate banks government controlled, paying extra profits 
into the public treasury, edged and watched by criminal 
laws. Thirty years ago banking was secret. Its operations 
today are open. The railroads have no secrets as they once 
did. Their shortcomings are visible and will therefore be 
reformed. Labor agreements are to deal with wage disputes. 

The coal trade must have no secrets and undue profits 
must be criminal. Cement, brick, structural steel, lumber, 
all building material and all building operations must 
carry on under public accounts, as the railroads do. So 
must the trusts. The Steel Trust, Sugar, Wool, Oil, Paper 
and other “integrated industries” must do public business, 
under prescribed accounts and profits must be regulated 
as are railroad rates. The wages of organized labor must 
be brought to just standards, compared with other labor. 

This is coming. The organized, whether in labor or in 
capital, must not be permitted to crowd on the unorganized 
many. This dry season of thrift, of saving, of profitable in- 
vestments, of falling prices, of pressure for economy, must 
bring these reforms. 

The jail sentence of the profiteer must be the seed of 
future honest dealing. Do you remember when Sing Sing 
had a corridor of bankers? It has none now. 


Waste Land 


HE earth is not so big as Betelgeuse and it is a pity 

that so much of what there is of it is waste space from 
the standpoint of civilization. Most of the earth is water, 
a large part of it is desert, quite a slice is ice, and far too 
much of it is Russian. If the immense spaces and marvelous 
natural resources of Russia and Siberia were owned by 
sane and competent self-governing communities such as 
inhabit the United States and western Europe the wealth 
of the world would be doubled. Bolshevism would be more 
tolerable if it did not take up so much room. 


Is Education ‘‘Charity’’? 


CONOMY takes queey shapes. At a meeting of the 

Real Estate Board of New York City, representing 
all the realty interests of New York, a report was sub- 
mitted for the abandonment of the College of the City of 
New York as a public institution on the ground that “ob- 
viously it was impossible for the city to furnish free tuition 
to all college aspirants” and that many who attended City 
College “were fully able to pay for their own education and 
should not expect the city to provide for them.” 

This incident shows how wide is the gulf between the 
point of view of many New Yorkers and that of the nation 
at large. The poorest western state maintains a university 
affording “free tuition to all college aspirants,” and so far 
from being shocked that some students “arrived at the col- 
lege in limousines and could be seen -walking the campus 
wearing the most expensive fur overcoats,” is very proud if 
it can induce the rich people of the community to educate 
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their sons at home free of charge instead of sending them 
to eastern colleges. New York has gotten over its old idea 
that elementary instruction is either a luxury for the rich 
or a charity to the poor, but it still clings to that idea as 
regards higher education. America outside New York thinks 
rather that it is the duty of the public to offer free to every- 
one instruction all the way up the educational ladder from 
the A B C’s to the Ph. D’s. 


Venizelos 


“As once the nobler Athens went with Aristides into 
banishment.” 


S PQA 


By William Brand 


HE old Roman formula, Senatus Populusque Ro- 
manus, the Senate and the Roman people, is witness 
of the prestige enjoyed by the chief deliberative body 
of the ancient world. We might speak with equal reason of 
the “Senate and the American people”; for our Senate, 
like the Roman, claims equal weight and dignity with the 
whole body of the nation. It has almost eclipsed the House 
of Representatives and has either controlled or contended 
on equal terms with every President. By refusing to sanc- 
tion appointments not to its liking it has obtained virtual 
control of the distribution of party patronage. By refusing 
to ratify treaties not to its liking it has obtained, if not a 
“grasp” of foreign affairs, at any rate a “strangle hold” 
upon them. Thru the voice of Penrose of Penrosesylvania it 
warns the incoming Administration that the next Secre- 
tary of State must not attempt to guide the foreign policy 
of the nation. By its privilege of unlimited debate, only 
partly curtailed after a notorious filibuster in 1917, it has 
decade after decade talked to death the laws it did not 
favor. By its power to amend revenue laws it has come to 
assume the power to rewrite them altogether; thus making 
of no importance the constitutional privilege of the House 
of Representatives in the matter of initiating financial 
measures. 

No wonder there has been talk of a “Senate oligarchy” 
and a deep suspicion on the part of thinking men of all 
that is done by this proud Council of State. It used to be 
thought that the system of indirect election contributed 
to the independent and almost arrogant attitude of the 
Senate. But today the Senate is elected by the same elec- 
torate which chooses the House and yet abates naught of 
its ancient prestige. If anyone doubts that the Senate bulks 
larger in the public mind—and the public prints—than the 
House, let him try to make from memory a list of twenty 
Senators and twenty Representatives. Since there are 435 
Representatives and only ninety-six Senators it should be 
much easier to list a score of Representatives, but such is 
not the case. Most people would think they were doing well 
to remember the name of the Speaker of the House, the 
majority and minority floor leaders, and the Representa- 
tive from their home district. But he would have followed 
the day’s news very carelessly who could not name and 
locate by state at least a fourth or fifth of the whole 
Senate. 

The Senator feels that he is an individual; the Repre- 
sentative that he is a member of his party caucus. This 
difference may be due to the smaller size of the Senate, 
which gives greater weight to the individual vote; or to 
the custom of unrestricted debate; or to the longer term of 
office, giving greater security of tenure from the anger of 
the political bosses or the people; or to the extensive con- 
stitutional powers and great historic traditions of the Sen- 
ate. Whatever the cause, the effect is evident. When a bill 
is before Congress people inquire what “the Republicans” 
ar “the Democrats” are going to do with it in the House. 
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But when it reaches the Senate they anxiously speculate: 
“How does Senator Jones stand?”, “Will Senator Smith 
bolt?”, “Has Senator White patched up his quarrel with 
the Administration yet?” In this, we think, lies the greatest 
strength of the Senate and the best reason for its continued 
existence. It'is a true deliberative body—tho often much 
too deliberate—and it always contains, in addition to the 
“regular party men,” a number of angular individualities; 
men who may be fools or cranks or oligarchs, but who at 
any rate are not mere party units. Debates in the Senate, 
tho hardly up to the standard of the golden age of Ameri- 
can oratory when Clay and Webster and Calhoun held the 
floor, are usually on a much higher level than those in the 
House; the Congressional. Record bearing witness to this 
fact. 

Perhaps the strangest fact about the Senate is that its 
leaders commonly come not from the great centers of 
wealth and population, but from small and “backwoods” 
states. Theoretically this ought not to be so. Since the rep- 
resentation of every state in the Senate is equal there is a 
much wider range of available political material in the 
populous states. Among the 10,000,000 people of New York 
it should be more than a hundred times as easy to find a 
great statesman as among the 77,000 people of Nevada. 
But even the “Old Guard” finds its leaders among such 
men as Smoot of Utah, Warren of Wyoming and the late 
Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island. Many rank Williams of 
Mississippi and Chamberlain of Oregon the ablest Demo- 
cratic Senators during President Wilson’s entire admin- 
istration. Borah of Idaho dominates the “irreconcilables,” 
while Senators from the East meekly follow his lead. Cum- 
mins of Iowa is called on when a railroad bill is needed. 
Think of lucky little North Dakota, which is practically 
one monotonous wheat field, represented in the next Senate 
by McCumber, the only Republican Senator with brains 
and backbone enough to vote for the unamended Covenant 
of the League, and Dr. Ladd, a distinguished scientist and 
a political reformer of national reputation! Can New York . 
with all its teeming millions and varied industries find on 
its own rolls any recent Senator, save Elihu Root, of equal 
rank in statesmanship? The most populous states in the 
Union are, in order, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
Texas, Massachusetts, Michigan, California, Missouri, New 
Jersey and Indiana. Except, perhaps, for Knox of Penn- 
sylvania and Johnson of California, able tho somewhat 
sinister figures, is there one name of real leadership among 
their representatives in the Senate? Yet they include more 
than half the population of the United States. 


HE American Senate is an experiment. There is nothing 

quite like it in Europe, for other upper houses, whether 
they are hereditary aristocracies like the British House of 
Lords or elected bodies like the Senates of the European, 
republics, always play second fiddle to the “popular cham- 
ber.” With the old German Bundesrat went the last inde- 
pendently powerful upper house in Europe, and since it 
represented the princes rather than the people, it was no 
true parallel to the American Senate. It may be said that 
the American Senate has been in large part a successful 
experiment: it has provided the one true open forum for 
political discussion in our Government, it has attracted 
many men of talent and once in a great while a man of 
genius. But even with direct election it has been somewhat 
less responsive to the popular will than either the Presi- 
dent or the House, and in its excessive emphasis on its 
privileges and dignities it has often forgotten the needs of 
the nation and the world. Its power over appointments has 
been used to distribute political patronage rather than to 
check inefficient administration, and its foreign policy has 
been almost uniformly marked by a timid and reactionary 
spirit. The Senate is still on trial and should cultivate 
humility rather than pride of office. 
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The Successful Sunday School 


By Shailer Mathews 


OR the last few years there has been more or less 
K uneasiness in the relations of the representatives of 

the denominational Sunday school publications and 
the International Sunday School Association. This latter 
body has an honorable history and has rendered great ser- 
vices to the church. To it is due in no small measure the 
success of Sunday schools under the system of uniform 
lessons and at present it has to to a considerable extent ad- 
justed itself to the movement for graded lessons. At 
present, however, it represents individuals rather than de- 
nominations and it has found itself increasingly lacking 
the authority which the representatives of the Sunday 
school boards possess. They, on the other hand, have chafed 
under the assumption of control of Sunday school policies 
which the International Sunday School Association has 
inherited. 

A succession of tentative adjustments has culminated in 
an agreement of union of the Sunday School Council of 
Evangelical Denominations (composed of editors and repre- 
sentatives of denominational publishing houses) and the 
International Sunday School Association looking toward a 
third organization, the name of which is now under dis- 
cussion, This new organization, according to its representa- 
tives, will undertake to administer all community inter-de- 
nominational codperative efforts in religious education 
thruout the country. 

It is apparent that the new organization is a union of 
irreconcilable forces. Denominational and inter-denomina- 
tional organizations cannot successfully be joined. The one 
interest is not compatible with the other. In the present 
instance such an organization will undoubtedly mean the 
end of the International Sunday School Association, at 
least as an effective agency. The Sunday School Council 
has back of it denominational power and will practically 
control the new organization. 

If the new program stopped here such a result would not 
occasion widespread mourning among the leaders in relig- 
ious education. The period of inter-denominational (or 
better, non-denominational) bodies in church work has 
practically closed. We are entering upon a period of pro- 
gress under codperative denominationalism. 

But the proposed union body has other ambitions. One 
of its representatives has said that there should be a com- 
plete system of American religious education extending 
from the cradle to the university. If certain influences 
triumph, the new organization will administer. that sys- 
tem. Such an ambition is so alluring that there is danger 
lest efficient denominational codperation in Sunday school 
work be lost in an attempt to control all community 
agencies of religious education. It would be a sad mistake 
for the Sunday school to disappear behind psychology and 
community service. The Sunday school has a distinct field 
which it should cultivate. Its denominational leaders as 
represented in the Sunday School Council are wide awake, 
intelligent, and in sympathy with the best educational 
development. While possibly too closely associated with 
the publishing interests of the denominations, they know 
‘heir field and have never dreamed of pedagogical Utopias. 
‘or them to abandon this policy at the present time would 
be disastrous. The field of religious education is too full 
of scientific problems, too lacking in trained psychologists, 
too much exposed to the amateur reformer with an edu- 
cational vocabulary, to be “administered” in any whole- 
sale fashion. Sunday school leaders are remaking the Sun- 
day school world. They should not be persuaded to attempt 
to administer religious education in the large. Further- 

nore, coéperation in religious education is too important 
and too far advanced along correct lines to be even osten- 
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sibly and partially controlled by an institution that no 
longer represents the really constructive forces in church 
life. 

In the Federal: Council lies the possibility for practical 
codperation of the churches in religious education. In the 
Religious Education Association lies the opportunity for 
scientific investigation of the educational aspects of 
religion. To combine these two types of interest in a third: 
organization for the sake of preserving the International 
Sunday School Association would work injury to both. 
Let the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denomina-— 
tions add to itself members not connected with publishing 
houses, and then codperate with, or even become, the 
Religious Education Commission of the Federal Council. 
It will thus fit more efficiently into the codperative denomi- 
nationalism it now represents. Let the Religious Education 
Association become the body of investigators and support- 
ers of further investigation in the field of religious educa- 
tion. Let the International Sunday School Association be 
supplementary to these bodies if it be longer needed. Let 
each community push week-day religious instruction thru 
local church federations. In this way religious education 
will become a specialized agency of the churches, and the 
need of placating the least intelligent Sunday schools will 
not handicap scientific study of methods and curriculum. 


Building Scandals 


We can now believe the old legend that the first city was 
built by Cain. 


The Devil’s Advocate 


By Preston Slosson 
T is often charged against school and college debating 
| that it puts students in the position of arguing for 
the “wrong side” 50 per cent of the time. But that is 
really its chief value. It is very well to have positive con- 
victions, but an edycated man should know not only that 
other people are in the wrong, but why they are in the 
wrong. And to do this it is necessary to study with all pos- 
sible’ patience the brief of the devil’s advocate. If many 
people have opinions which seem absurd or sympathies 
which seem perverse there is some reason for it. They may 
be in the wrong, but there is some alloy of rightness in that 
wrong which gives it strength. 

The liberally educated man may be a protectionist.-or a 
free trader, but he ought to be able to make a good stump 
speech on either side. His political philosophy may be 
democratic or aristocratic, but he should know why Burke 
and Plato were aristocrats and Jefferson and Mill were 
Democrats. He should know why most art critics admire 
Raphael, and also why Ruskin didn’t. He should have an 
impersonal appreciation of all great literature, even tho 
he may have a personal liking only for certain kinds of 
work. If he is a pacifist, he should be a pacifist of the type 
of William James, who prefaced his immortal essay on 
“The Moral Equivalent of War” by a sympathetic expo- 
sition of the militaristic point of view. If he is an interna- 
tionalist he should try to capture and comprehend the 
national patriotism which moves other men. He cannot 
share the animosities which divide French and Germans, 
Irish and English, Russians and Poles, Bulgarians and 
Greeks, but he should know something about the historic 
background which explains these antagonisms and not dis- 
miss them with a flippant phrase about “these Europeans 
always scrapping with each other.” 

History does not succeed as a means to a . liberal educa- 
tion unless the student is made to see that people in dis- 
tant lands and ancient times were just as human ‘and 
sensible as twentieth century Americans. What seems 
quaint, eccentric or even monstrous can be translated into 
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contemporary terms and it becomes explicable enough. No- 
body now believes in witchcraft; but the cult of the Ouija 
board, the Coney -Island fortune teller, the fashionable 
Fifth Avenue Yogis and Swamis and Mahatmas show 
that the old love of the miraculous and supernatural abides 
with us still. We no longer talk about “predestination,” but 
“determinism” means the same thing and is still a good 
philosophical term. If the Westminster Catechism were 
stripped of its old-fashioned phrasing and put forth in 
modern philosophical language as the latest wrinkle in 
metaphysical speculation it might become as fashionable 
as the theories of Bergson or Freud. The arid Latin 
treatises of the Scholastics of the medieval universities 
cover in great part the same ground as the doctors’ dis- 
sertations of the modern universities; a good part of the 
Mosaic laws reappear in modern sanitary codes, especially 
for hot climates; even the taboos of the savage have much 
the same justification as the customs and conventions of 
our “best society.” 

An extreme example best serves to illustrate a principle. 
There can be no question of real sympathy on the part of 
a modern American, Catholic or Protestant, with the re- 
ligious. persecutions which disgraced Europe in the. six- 
teenth century. They seem to us both indefensible and in- 
comprehensible. Indefensible they were; but they are only 
incomprehensible because we think of them in modern 
terms. We have been so accustomed to consider the church 
as a private religious club that punishment of heresy seems 
to us an inexplicable outburst of fanaticism, as if the 
Masons should throw the Odd Fellows into jail or a law 
be enacted for the capital punishment of members of the 
Browning Society. But the heretic was not punished merely 
as a misbeliever, or else all heathen peoples within the 
reach of Christian armies would have been put to death. 
The heretic was considered rather as a traitor, a man who 
had deserted the banner of Christendom and threatened 


with schism the great World State of the Catholic Church. 


Religious persecution was political rather than philosophi- 
cal in origin. And since in the sixteenth century political 
love and hate centered more about creed and less about na- 
tionality than today we must imagine our patriotic emo- 
tions all carried over into the war of the churches. When 
the Spanish inquisitors condemned heretics to be purned 
at the stake they felt toward them as Americans feel 
toward Benedict Arnold. 

There is a forcible vernacular phrase which expresses 
the inmost mind of every human being when he comes 
across the wrong-headedness of the other fellow: “How 
did you get that way?” It is the business of a liberal edu- 
cation to answer that question and explain how and why 
the Bolsheviki, the Sinn Feiners, the Prussians, the Puri- 
tans, the Mexicans, the pragmatists, the Hegelians, the 
classicists, the romanticists, the realists, the impressionists 


and all the other sects, parties and divisions of humanity 
“got that way.” 


Abolish the Passport 


OR the first time in its history the State Department 

is on a paying basis. An obscure Texas Congressman 
tacked on to the last appropriation bill an amendment pro- 
viding a $10 charge to be made for passports and passport 
visés, and that no one could enter or leave the country with- 
out a passport. So far the State Department has taken in 
from passport fees about $11,000,000, and the Department 
wants the provision made permanent. 

Congress, however, should abolish the whole system. The 
passport abominations that have thrived so during and 
since the war are a disgrace to civilized states, and the 
sooner we get back to the pre-war days of free travel the 


better, State Department profits to the contrary notwith- 
-standing. 
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The Responsibility tor Peace 


By Franklin H. Giddings 

FTER all the international jockeying since the 
A armistice the responsibility for the peace of the 

world rests where it did before, and it will con- 
tinue to rest there. Whatever happens to the League of 
Nations created at Versailles and now functioning, or 
whatever happens to any similar or dissimilar federation 
that may hereafter be created, de facto war will diminish 
or increase from this time on, according to what happens 
to the sentiments and in the conduct of one group of 
peoples, some of whom have subscribed to the League and 
are now participating in its activities, and one of whom 
holds aloof. Responsibility for the peace of the world rests 
with and upon the English speaking peoples. It rests with 
the United States, Great Britain and Ireland, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

This assertion is no reflection upon other peoples or dis- 
paragement of them. It is only a frank recognition of ob- 
vious facts. The English speaking peoples of the world lead 
the nations in industry and commerce. They finance gov- 
ernments and corporate enterprizes. They control inter- 
national communication. Collectively they are the dominant 
sea power. Imperfect and often corrupt as their political 
systems and activities are, the rest of the world envies 
them. Better than other political systems and activities 
they satisfy popular aspirations. United in a good under- 
standing and in a disposition to codperate in keeping the 
peace and promoting civilization, the English speaking 
peoples have nothing to fear from any quarter and all 
other nations will take good care to keep within the limits 
of international law and to fulfil treaty obligations. 

The preservation of such an understanding rests with 
the United States and England. So long as the relations 
of these powers are cordial the world is as safe as it is 
humanly possible to make it. 

Deliberate attack upon Anglo-American friendship is 
criminal, and men who lend themselves to that business 
need expect nothing but unsparing condemnation from 
those who sincerely desire world peace and understand the 
conditions upon which it depends. 

Misunderstanding the American spirit of fair play and 
abusing their liberty, a few of the more hot-headed England 
haters in this country have been “going the limit” and are 
beginning to get “what was coming to them” by way of de- 
nunciation and contempt. It is fortunate that no attempt 
has been made to shut their mouths, and there is no present 
danger that so foolish a policy will be followed. No punish- 
ment that the law could inflict could equal in remorseless- 
ness the pressure that public opinion is beginning to apply, 
and will certainly extend and intensify. The rebuke ad- 
ministered to one Harry Boland by Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, whose friendliness to Ireland none questions, is the 
sort of thing that needs only to be repeated as often as of- 
fense is committed to make any other disposition of the 
matter unnecessary. Boland is reported to have said that if 
British warfare in Ireland does not stop the Irish should 
start a “race vendetta in America, take an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth and tear down anything English in 
America.” Writing to the misguided speaker Mr. Villard 
said: 


Do not make any mistake; American interest in self-deter- 
mination for Ireland does not imply hostility to England. Those 
of us here who have been most warmly urging an early solution 
of the Irish trouble do so primarily because we are interested 
in keeping the peace between England and the United States. 

It would not be possible to put the matter more sanely 
or more strongly. Not only every American whose blood is 
mainly English, but quite as certainly every right-thinking 
American whose blood is mainly Irish will indorse Mr. Vil- 
lard’s words and rejoice in them. 























Senator Harding Resigns 


T is now no longer possible to speak of “Senator” Hard- 

ing. On January 9 he sent notice to the incoming Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, Harry Davis, that he had resigned his post 
in the Senate. Senator-elect Frank Willis, former Governor 
of Ohio, will fill out the unexpired term of Senator Harding 
until March 4 and will then continue in office by right of 
election. 

Several weeks ago Governor Cox offered to appoint Sen- 
ator-elect Willis in Senator Harding’s place should the 
latter care to resign. This was intended as an act of cour- 
tesy to Governor Cox’s successful rival for the Presidency, 
since Senator Harding had previously been reluctant to 
relinquish his Senate seat lest Governor Cox, a Democrat, 
appoint a Democratic Senator for the rest of his term of 
office. But even after Governor Cox’s offer, Senator Hard- 
ing decided not to resign until there was a new Governor 
in Ohio; since Senator-elect Willis preferred to take his 
appointment from the hands of the incoming Republican 
Governor instead of from Cox. The whole situation illus- 
trates the complications which arise from the overlapping 
of the terms of Presidents, Senators and Governors for 
several months after national and state elections. 

Another anomaly of the American constitutional system is 
illustrated in the phrase “President-elect” Harding. In com- 
mon with the rest of the American press, The Independent 
has used the phrase “President-elect” ever since Novem- 
ber 2, 1920. But all that technically happened on that date 
was the selection of Republican Presidential electors in 
most of the states and of Democratic electors in the rest. 
The Electoral College, meeting by states in the capital or 
some other designated place in each state, did not actually 
elect the next President and Vice-President until January 
10, 1921, and the result will not be officially announced in 
Congress until February 9. It has been proposed that all 
the electors of the various states be invited to Washington 
at inauguration time. The meeting, of course, would have 
no legal significance, but it would 


Santa Claus bearing gifts of patronage, and unfortunately 
there are not gifts enough to go around among all “deserv- 
ing Democrats” or “deserving Republicans.” 


Back to Jefferson 


RESIDENT-Elect Harding has put his foot down 

firmly on the projected elaborate and expensive in- 
auguration. For some time plans have been under way to 
make March 4, 1921, a red letter day in the social history 
of the capital. There was to be a grand parade with a large 
military escort, an inaugural ball, grandstands erected for 
viewing stands and other features familiar to such occa- 
sions. Both branches of Congress voted a $50,000 appro- 
priation to meet expenses in connection with the inaugural 
ceremony and it was freely predicted that other appropria- 
tions would be asked for and authorized. 

But now all plans must be revised. In a letter to Senator 
Knox, Mr. Harding stated that he desired “the simplest 
inaugural program consistent with the actual requirements 
in taking the oath of office and the utterance of befitting 
address.” To Mr. McLean, chairman of the inaugural com- 
mittee, he wrote: 

If it is becoming to express my preference, I wish you and 
your committee to know that the impression of extravagant 
expenditure and excessive cost would make me a very unhappy 
participant. I know full well that the Government outlay is 
relatively small and that the larger expenditure comes from the 
generous contributions of District citizenship, but it 1s timely 
and wholesome to practice the utter denial of public expenditure 
where there is no real necessity, and it will be a wholesome 
example of economy and thrift if we save the many, many thou- 


sands which the inaugural celebration will call from the private 
purse of those attending. 


Senator Borah of Idaho and Senator Norris of Nebraska 
sharply criticized the heavy appropriations asked of Con- 
gress. They pointed out that the new Administration was 
vowed to economy and that there was widespread unem- 
ployment and hardship in many parts of the United States, 
not to mention the starvation conditions in the Old World. 

To spend lavishly on mere display 





be a novel and interesting addi- 
tion to the social functions which 
attend the installation in office of 
a new President. 

President-elect Harding has fy 
continued for many weeks his 
conferences at Marion as to the 
outlines of foreign and domestic 
policy which the new Administra- 
tion is to pursue and the chief ap- 
pointments which are to be made. 
The task of picking a Cabinet has 
been particularly burdensome, 
and in spite of his natural po- 
liteness and his desire to be on 
good terms with the party man- 
agers, Mr. Harding could not re- 
sist one outburst of displeasure at 
the “intrigue and untruth” of 
some office-seekers and _ their 
friends. In this, Mr. Harding is 
but repeating the experience of 
every American President, for it 
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under such circumstances would 
bring reproach on the incoming 
Administration at its very incep- 
tion. Senator Sherman of Illinois 
alleged that hotel keepers were 
seizing the opportunity afforded 
by the inaugural parade to boost 
their rates to extortionate figures, 
hoping to reach a golden harvest 
from visitors to Washington, 
Similar protests were héard in 
the House of Representatives. 
President-elect Harding’s action 
shows that he is in substantial 
agreement with the “Jeffersonian 
simplicity” faction in Congress. 
Indeed, he has never been ac- 
cused of a desire for ostentation 
or display and his appeal for the 
simplest possible inauguration is 
typical of the man. 

It has been decided that the 
oath of office will be administered 
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is the ingrained idea of a large 
part of the public that a Presi- 


Morris, for George Matthew Adams Service 


. “Oh, Uncle, dear Uncl i 
dent is before'all else a sort of ~ clock in the aia > en — 


to President Harding and the in- 
augural address delivered on the 
east porch of the Capitol. 
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Coal 


N investigation committee headed by Senator Calder of 

New York has been investigating the problem of high 
coal prices. Much testimoney has been taken from various 
parts of the country in the hope of solving the riddle of 
continuing high prices in this essential commodity while 
other prices have passed their crest and are tending down- 
ward. It was asserted by Fuel Administrator Hultman of 
Massachusetts that coal could be sold in New England for 
$9.50 a ton with reasonable profits, but consumers were 
actually compelled to pay $15 a ton, even for very inferior 
grades. It was charged that the War Department bought 
coal at $11 a ton which could have been obtained for $3.50 
to $4 a ton. The Senate Commission on Reconstruction has 
turned over the evidence thus far gathered to the At- 
torney General as a basis for prosccutions under the Lever 
Act. 

Senator Calder, in presenting the report of the commis- 
sion, declared that he was convinced that the private in- 
terests now in control of the production and distribution of 
coal “are actually unable to prevent a continuance or a 
repetition of the present deplorable situation, and that it 
is the duty of the Government to take such reasonable and 
practical steps as it may to remedy the evil.” He recom- 
mended that all coal operators, wholesalers, jobbers and 
retailers be compelled by law to furnish periodic statements 
of amount and prices of coal produced or handled by them. 
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Brown in Chicago Daily News 


Stalled! 


Looking “Into Cuba 


HE recent Cuban Presidential election has had its ex- 
pected aftermath of a legal contest and once again 
Uncle Sam has been forced to appear on the scene as mod- 
erator. President Wilson sent Major General Enoch Crow- 
der to Cuba on the battleship “Minnesota” to find out the 
actual condition of affairs in the island republic. This ac- 
tion is authorized under the famous “Platt amendment,” 
which grants to the United States the right to intervene 
whenever necessary for preserving orderly government. 
President Menocal received the guest with all courtesy. 
On the face of the returns, Dr. Alfredo Zayas was chosen 
President in the November election. The partizans of his 
chief opponent, Jose Miguel Gomez, have contested the re- 
sult in so many districts that the courts are clogged with 
cases and there is some fear that an electoral contest will 
still be pending when the term of President Menocal ex- 
pires. The existing Administration holds that foreign in- 
tervention is scarcely necessary, since the election was— 
for Cuba—an orderly one, the vote cast amounted to more 
than four-fifths of the registered voters, and the courts are 
impartially considering all contested cascs that have been 
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brought before them. But some instances of fraud have 
been uncovered, and the Liberal party, supporting Gomez, 
does not trust the Menocal Administration and regards it 
as unduly friendly to Dr. Alfredo Zayas. 

Another point which the United States Government is 
looking into is the financial condition of Cuba. The fall in 
the price of sugar has caused acute distress and induced 
the Cuban Government to declare a temporary moratorium. 
The official announcement from the White House regard- 
ing General Crowder’s mission refers in these terms to the 
economic factor in the Cuban situation: 

General Crowder goes to Cuba to confer with President 
Menocal regarding conditions in Cuba. The moratorium and 
financial crisis in Cuba continue, the solution of which appears 
the more difficult on account of the unsettled Presidential elec- 
tion. A continuation of the present situation would prove most 


detrimental to the prosperity of Cuba and: harmful to the rela- 
tions between the United States and Cuba. 


Clouds on the Pacific 


EGOTIATIONS between the United States and Japan 

to find a solution for the situation created by the Cali- 
fornia anti-alien land laws are still under way. A test case 
has already arisen. The Secretary of State of California 
has rejected papers submitted to his office for filing by a 
land corporation on the ground that the company was 
partly controlled by Japanese. A crisis of similar nature is 
approaching in Canada where the provincial government 
of British Columbia is planning a legislative program sim- 
ilar to that of California. There.is no Canadian law for- 
bidding Japanese immigration, but it has been restricted 
by a “gentlemen’s agreement” similar to that existing be- 
tween Japan and the United States. The people of British 
Columbia, like the people of California, feel that this pro- 
tection is inadequate and desire to replace the indefinite 
security of a diplomatic understanding by the positive pro- 
hibitions of law and treaty. 

It is not certain how far British Columbia will be per- 
mitted to carry anti-Japanese legislation by the Dominion 
Government. There is much talk of a certain informal en- 
tente among Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States to stand together in restricting Oriental 
immigration, but this is complicated by the fact that 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand are part of the British 
Empire, which is an ally of Japan; and it does not look 
well for part of the domains of one ally to discriminate too 
pointedly against the citizens of the_other. Mark Sheldon, 
Australian High Commissioner, declares that “Australia 
will join enthusiastically in effecting any arrangement or 
combination to prevent indiscriminate Japanese immigra- 
tion” and that all of the British Dominions “will be sup- 
porters of any arrangement that will make for the solu- 
tion of the problem.” 

The Borah resolution for a triple agreement on the 
limitation of naval armament by the United States, Japan 
and Great Britain has provoked much comment, on the 
whole favorable, in the press of all three countries. In 
answer to the objection raised by some Americans that 
Japan and Great Britain are allies and the United States 
must therefore maintain a fleet in both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, the London Times points out that so far’as the 
United States is concerned the alliance between Japan and 
Great Britain does not hold at all: 

Not only is it not true that our treaty stipulations with Japan 
bind us to join her in war against the United States, but we 
deliberately varied those stipulations in 1919 for the express 
purpose of excluding the possibility of incurring this liability, 
The provision in the subsisting treaty is explicit. It declares that 
should either party to the document make a treaty of general 
arbitration with a third power such party should not be bound 
by the Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance to go to war with such 
third party. : So anxious was the British Government 
to make its attitude in the contingency of any eventual con- 
troversy between Japan and the United States clear, that upon 
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Wahl in Sacramento Bee 


SITTING TIGHT 


A Californian view of the alien land law and of the Japanese 
protest against it 


the signature of this Peace Commission treaty (1914) it pro- 
ceeded immediately to notify Japan that it would regard it as 
a general treaty of arbitration within the meaning of the exemp- 
tion clause in the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 


. Texas versus Japan 


N the lower Rio Grande valley, at Harlingen and 

Brownsville, some Japanese who had bought land and 
planned to settle were informed by local business organi- 
zations that their settlement would not be tolerated, and 
they were ordered to move on to avoid trouble. No violence 
was offered on either side and the Japanese agreed not to 
settle. The San Benito Chamber of Commerce, representing 
about a thousand farmers and ‘business men, has sent a 
delegate to the state capital to urge the Texas legislature to 
grant “such legal protection against Japanese colonization 
as California has secured thru the recently enacted alien 
land law.” In the meantime Japanese immigrants from Cali- 
fornia will be kept from buying land in the state under 
the terms of an old law forbidding alien non-residents to 
own land in Texas, and apparently considering the would- 
be immigrants as “non-resident.” The local American 
Legion has promised the Japanese settlers of Harlingen 
legal aid in attempting to recover the money they paid for 
their Texas lands, on condition that they waive their right 
to settle within the state. 

Trivial as the incident was in itself, it may have far- 
reaching importance. In the first place, it shows that Jap- 
anese cannot find in other states the welcome denied them 
in California. In any state where they make or plan whole- 
sale agricultural settlements a demand arises for laws sim- 
ilar to those in California denying them the right to take 
up land. In the second place, it means that Texas and other 
western states, apprehensive that Japanese now living in 
California will move into their own commonwealths, will 
not only enact unfriendly local legislation but will join 
California in demanding general exclusion laws against 
Oriental immigration from the national Government. 


Politics in the Wheat Belt 


* S the Farmers’ Non-Partizan League going to become a 
». greater force than ever in American politics or follow 
* pulism into the shades of the past? At the present time 
ere is a strong effort being made to put a halt to the po- 
ical and economic experiments of the League in North 
.‘akota, its home and center, and also an effort to carry 
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the message of the League into other farming states where 
it has not yet taken root. When the North Dakota legisla- 
ture met this January the balance of parties was very 
close in both branches. In the House of Representatives a 
coalition of anti-League Democrats and Republicans named 
the Speaker by & small margin over the Non-Partizan 
League candidate. In the Senate the Non-Partizan League 
held a majority of but one vote. With the legislature thus 
divided against itself it is not probable that the League can 
do much to extend its program, but it should be able to 
check hostile legislation, especially since it still controls 
the Governorship. 

One of the principal difficulties confronting the Non- 
Partizan League is the financial situation in North Dakota. 
North Dakota is a wheat state and the recent sharp decline 
in farm commodity prices has wrecked several small banks 
and the State Bank of North Dakota was seriously embar- 
rassed. The Bank of North Dakota has found great diffi- 
culty in placing its authorized bond issue. Financial authori- 
ties contend that it is not conducted on sound business 
lines and are loath to place confidence in it. 

Mr. Townley, organizer of the Non-Partizan League, has 
decided to devote himself for the present to carrying on in- 
tensive propaganda in states adjacent to North Dakota, es- 
pecially Nebraska and Kansas, and to turn over to other 
hands the work in the state itself. In Kansas former service 
men and local branches of the American Legion have been 
organizing to oppose the extension of the Non-Partizan 
League’s activities on the ground that Mr. Townley and 
some of his associates were not sufficiently patriotic during. 
the Great War. Governor Allen of Kansas issued a public 
statement asserting that “Townley and his tribe” had dis- 
couraged national effort during the war and that now they 
were attempting to exploit the agricultural depression “for 


the purpose of creating a class warfare which will benefit 
no one.” 


Unemployment in England 


REAT Britain like the United States is suffering from 

‘the after-war depression which inevitably follows the 
inflated values of “war prosperity.” The advantages are now 
all on the side of the United States. In proportion to wealth 
we are less heavily indebted than the British, there is less 
disparity between pre-war and post-war costs of living, 
taxes bear less heavily, foreign.credit is more favorable; 
in: fact, the United States stands with respect to Great 
Britain very much as Great Britain stands with respect to 
the continent of Europe. Among other symptoms of hard 
times in both countries is unemployment, which is even 
more serious in Britain than here. In Decemer, 1920, there 
were more than 590,000 British workmen registered at the 
employment exchanges as seeking work. This does not in- 
clude the unregistered or those on part time. Two months 
earlier the registered unemployed numbered only 373,000. 
As the winter advances the amount of unemployment in- 
creases, and of course the cold weather adds greatly to 
the suffering of the people. 

The British are not a people who take destitution 
quietly, like Chinese, nor a people who react to hard times 
in explosions of popular temper and revolutionary out- 
breaks, like many European nations. The unemployed have 
done nothing to break the peace, still less to overthrow 
the Government, but they have in many town taken “direct 
action” to relieve their condition. At Acton a crowd of five 
hundred unemployed seized the public baths and other 
unused public buildings and established emergency lodgings. 
The police did not disturb them. Unemployed men also 
seized the Westham Town Hall and reached an agreement 
with the Mayor as to the hours in which they were allowed 
to retain possession. In Norwich the unemployed by threats 
of “direct action” forced the “Poor Law Guardians,” in 
charge of relief work, to increase taxes for poor relief. 
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The Government has proposed to 
devote funds to roads and other. local 
improvements with a view to relieving 
the situation. Another proposal, which 
has met with some opposition on the 
part of the labor unions, is the intro- 
duction of part time on Government 
work in order that a greater number 
of men might be taken into public em- 
ploy. The difficulty is that this would 
mean a corresponding decrease in 
wages for those already employed at 
full time. 


French Senate 


Elections 


HE French Senate, like the Ameri- 

can, is elected one-third at a 
time, altho the intervals between these 
elections are three years instead. of 
two. On January 9 a French Sena- 
torial election took place for one-third 
of the Departments. All the members 
of the Cabinet who were up for office 
were successful, except Henri Ricard, 
Minister of Agriculture. The Con- 
servatives or “extreme right,” a group 
of more or less royalist tendency, ob- 
tained only three seats in place of the 
eight previously representing these 
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Naval Official Photograph from Kadel & Herbert 
FARTHEST NORTH 
The balloon that carried Lieutenants Far- 
rell, Kloor and Hinton, of the United 
States Navy, into the wilds of northern 
Canada, thereby establishing for itself a 
distance record of 852 miles in twenty-five 
hours and forcing the men to fight for 
their lives thru an unknown wilderness 
against hardships seldom equalled in fic- 
tion “thrillers” of adventure 
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Departments. The radical parties 
were even more. severely hit. The 
newly organized Communist party 
placed ten candidates in the field, but 
elected none. The moderate and con- 
servative Republicans carried thirty- 
nine seats, the Radicals forty-three, 
the Republican Socialists eleven. In 
the last Senate the Radicals had fifty- 
four seats from these Departments; 
so the result is a severe blow to their 
party. Perhaps the most interesting 
single election to the Senate was that 
of ex-President Deschanel, who re- 
signed the Presidency last year on ac- 
count of ill health. Altho he had rep- 
resented the Department of Eure-et- 
Loire in the Chamber of Deputies for 
thirty-five years before becoming 
President he very narrowly escaped 
defeat in the Senatorial election from 
the same Department. Apparently 
his brief and unfortunate experience 
as President did little to enhance his 
political reputation. 

In spite of the generally favorable 
result of the Senate elections, the min- 
istry of Premier Leygues was unable 
to retain office. On January 12 the 
Premier tried to secure a vote of con- 
fidence from the Chamber of Deputies, 
but was defeated by 463 votes to 125. 

















Underwood & Underwood 
THREE MEN IN A BALLOON 


These are the aviators who narrowly escaped with their lives in 
a record-breaking flight in a United States Navy balloon which 
left Long Island on December 13 and was next heard of on 
December 27, after having drifted over northern Canada to a 
perilous landing in the wilderness near Moose Factory, on 
Hudson Bay. The three men struggled along in the wilderness 
for four days thru the snow until they reached the Moose Fac- 
tory settlement; and after a brief chance to recover from their 
exhaustion they had to make a long, hard journey of two weeks’ 
traveling by dogsled south to Mattice, Ontario. So desperate 
was their danger during the days when they were given up as 
lost that they were forced to use for food the carrier pigeons— 
their only link with the rest of the world. In the center of this 
photograph is Lieutenant Kloor, commander of the balloon. An 
untoward quarrel between the other two men marred the recep- 
tion given the aviators to welcome them back to safety. Lieu- 
tenant Farrell (left), an officer of twenty-six years’ naval service, 
bitterly denounced Lieutenant Hinton (right), one of the heroes 
of the NC 4’s transatlantic flight, for having permitted publica- 
tion of a letter to his wife in which he said that Farrell had 
nearly died of exhaustion during their four-day struggle thru 
the wilderness, that the other men had had to carry him, and 
that he had begged them to kill him and use his body for food. 
“It is silly and absurd,” was Farrell’s comment when he heard 
the story, “He has double-crossed me.” Farrell even lost his 
temper to the extent of striking Hinton in the face, and news- 
papermen had to pull them apart. Secretary Daniels has author- 
ized an investigation into the circumstances of the expedition 


A French ministry cannot govern 
in defiance of the wishes of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and Premier Leygues was therefore forced to place 
his resignation in the hands of President Millerand. The 
cause of the Cabinet overthrow was the fear that too 
much had been done to conciliate Germany and too little to 
secure the exaction of the reparations due to France. The 
general feeling of the Chamber was that the Treaty of 
Versailles should be more rigorously adhered to and greater 
pressure brought to bear on Germany to ensure compliance 
with its terms. Moreover, tho Premier Leygues had gov- 
erned with prudence and success for several months, he 
was not one of the really prominent figures in modern 
French politics. Many of the politicians who envied him his 
place were men of wider popularity than himself. The 
strength of his ministry was the moral support given it by 
President Millerand, and when that prop was withdrawn it 
fell at the first push. Millerand has labored to magnify his 
office and make the President rather than the Premier the 
real executive of France, and he refused to sustain a min- 
istry which was showing itself increasingly independent of 
his control. 

The French labor unions have repudiated the Com- 
munist party because they feared that the Moscow pro- 
gram, insisted on by the Communists, would subordinate 
their purely economic efforts to agitation for a political 
revolution. Two local Communist groups have been expelled 
by the Federation of Agricultural Laborers and this sen- 
tence of expulsion was later confirmed by the General 
Labor Federation, the chief body of organized labor in 
France. So far as the labor unions show political leanings 
at all, they will tend to support the reorganized Socialist 
party from which the Communists have seceded. 


The Russian Question 


FTER many vain attempts to overthrow the Bolshe- 
vist Government by means of volunteer armies of 
royalist or conservative sympathy organized under former 
Cossack generals, a new start is being made in another 
direction. The members of the old Constituent Assembly of 
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1917, and other leaders in the provisional Government which 
followed the revolution of March, 1917, and held office until 
ousted by Bolshevist conspiracy later in the year, met in 
Paris on January 8 at the summons of Alexander Kerensky. 
Of course many former members of the Constituent Assem- 
bly have lost their lives in the course of the civil war, or 
confused succession of civil wars—which devastated Russia 
ever after the Bolsheviki assumed power. Others are ‘n 
hiding in Russia or scattered over the face of the earth. 
But the Paris assemblage is the nearest approach to what 
remains of constitutional representation of the Russian 
people. Two factions are mainly represented. The anti- 
Bolshevist Socialists, such as Alexander Kerensky, Nicho- 
las Avskentieff, Catherine Breshkovskaya, and the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, Victor Tchernoff, form one group. 
They are not less radical than the Bolsheviki in their ulti- 
mate program, but they prefer to reach Socialism thru 
democratic majority rule rather than by the dictatorship 
of a class and they also disapproved of the foreign policy 
of the Bolsheviki in making a separate peace with Ger- 
many. The Constitutional Democrats, represented by Paul 
Milukoff and other experienced statesmen, are more con- 
servative. They desire a form of government based on rep- 
resentative institutions and recognizing the existence of 
private property; a government, in short, 
much like that of the United States. 

The manifesto issued by the initiators of 
the Paris anti-Bolshevist conference states 
the aims and purposes of the delegates: 

Bolshevism and the system of military dicta- 
torship have made and are making possible the 
violation of the life interests of the Russian 
state. This must end. Republican, Democratic 
Russia, to’ which the March revolution gave 
birth, must speak again. But while this Russia 
is deprived of organs of state, it can be repre- 
sented abroad only by the members of the all- 
Russian Constituent Assembly. It is their duty 
to rise in the defense of Russia, for the people 
themselves in electing them have placed upon 
their shoulders the solemn responsibility to 
stand guard over their interests and the inter- 
ests of the state. 

We therefore consider it essential to call im- 
mediately a conference of members of the All- 
Russian Constituent Assembly to devise ways 
and means for the defense of the honor, the 
self-respect and patrimony of Russia before the 
peoples of the entire world until such time when 
the people of Russia, by their own action and 


free will, will restore and recognize a legally 
constituted Russian state. 


Divided counsels are perplexing the Bol- 
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overthrowing the “bourgeois” governments which surround 
them by revolution from within aided by a Russian in- 
vasion, as they have in the past done in Finland, Ukrainia, 
Latvia, Armenia and the states of the Caucasus. But a gen- 
eral policy is one thing and a particular plot at a particu- 
lar time is another. The Soviet Government is still nego- 
tiating with the British for a revival of Anglo-Russian 
trade, and this accords ill with the rumored plans for a 
renewal of war with nations which enjoy British protec- 
tion. 

Vague hints of internal disquiet come from Russia. For 
example, a Helsingfors dispatch states that in Petrograd 
the majority of factories at a recent local election went for 
Menshevik Socialist candidates instead of the Bolshevik 
candidates backed by the Government. Other reports tell of 
the wholesale execution of striking workingmen in the 
Petrograd factories and of raids by armed townsmen on 
the peasants to force them to give up hoarded grain. Bol- 
shevism is spreading in Armenia, Asiatic Turkey and 
Persia, and threatens to ally itself with nationalist rebellion 
in India. The British Legation in Teheran, Persia, has or- 
dered British women and children to leave the town be- 
cause of the danger of a Bolshevist uprising or invasion. 
But in Georgia (one of the semi-independent states of 
the Caucasus) the local 
Government has crushed :: 
Bolshevist uprising and 
expelled its adherents. 
General Ludendorff has 
again been offering Ger- 
many’s aid in an _ all- 
European crusade against 
the Bolsheviki, but none 
of the former enemies of 
Germany has shown any 
disposition to encourage 
his advances: The truth is 
that France, the chief 





qussin uy enemy of the Bolsheviki, 


is much more afraid of an 
armed Germany than of 
anything whatever that 
may happen in Russia. 


Austrian 


Difficulties 








shevists themselves. It appears that at the  7#”** Nevelepalter 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets in Decem- 
ber, Premier Lenin defended his policy of 
opening up peaceful trade relations with English and 
American capitalists. He urged the need of a breathing 
space in the course of the world revolution in order to give 
Russia a chance to reco~_c from the wounds of foreign and 
civil war and reéstaviish the national industries. More 
radical leaders, incliding Bukharin, Radek and Zinovieff, 
insisted on an imraediate renewal of war with the Baltic 
States, beginning with the smallest and weakest, Esthonia 
and Latvia, and then proceeding to the overthrow of Fin- 
land, Lithuania ana Poland. Rumania in the south is also 
threatened by the concentration of a large army near her 
frontiers, and has made military preparations for her de- 
fense. The foreign’ missions in Riga, the chief city of 
Latvia, have asked their governments to send warships in 
the event that the diplomatic agencies and relief organiza- 
tions in the country have to be recalled to save them from 
capture by the Bolsheviki. But reports are conflicting as to 
whether the views of \the military party altogether pre- 
vailed at the All-Russian Congress and whether the ap- 
prehension of the border states may not be exaggerated. 
All Bolsheviki openly «vow their intention of ultimately 


A change of masters does not mean freedom for 


new difficulty has 
arisen to trouble the 


most unhappy country in 
Europe. By the terms of 
the peace treaties imposed on Austria and on Hungary by 
the Allics a strip of land in western Hungary, mainly Ger- 
man in population, was to be transferred to Austria. Pro- 
longed negotiations as to the transfer failed to reconcile the 
Hungarians to the diminution of their territory and some 
insubordinate Hungarian military leaders, such as Colonel 
Lehar, are threatening to imitate d’Annunzio and hold on 
to the disputed territory by main force even if their own 
Government should order it to be ceded. In that event the 
Allies will be forced to choose between using military force 
against the Hungarian insurgents or permitting the treaty 
provisions relating to western Hungary to go by the board, 
for Austria has not the strength to maintain her own 
rights by her own arms. 

Austria, indeed, is less concerned over boundary ques- 
tions than over the general question of her political and 
economic existence. The tiny little republic, once the center 
of the greatest European empire, now consists of little 
more than the city of Vienna and its Alpine hinterland; 
and these two parts of the country are in no way at har- 
mony. Alpine Austria is rural, conservative, devoutly 


the Russian bear 
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Catholic, purely German. It would like to join the rest 
of Germany, either as one of the federal states or as a 
part of Bavaria, which it greatly resembles. Vorarlberg, in 
the extreme western part of the country, has made re- 
peated efforts to become a canton of Switzerland. Vienna 
is now the empty shell of a city. Its children are kept alive 
by American and English charity. The people are cosmo- 
politan, less inclined to Germany than the other parts of 
Austria, but tending more and more to desire union as the 
only escape from sheer starvation and bankruptcy. 

Since Austria is thus crumbling into decay as a political 
entity, the boundary controversy with Hungary loses some 
of its significance. The Allies, who bore little ill will toward 
Austria, awarded her the German districts of Hungary as 
partial compensation for the loss of a certain amount of 
German population to Italy, in the Tirol, and to Czecho- 
slovakia, in Bohemia and Moravia. Moreover, Austria was 

















© Keystone View 


Dr. Michael Hainsch, the new president of “the most unhappy 
country in Europe,” faces an almost hopeless task, for the 
Austrian republic is disintegrating thru economic weakness, and 
neither the people nor the Government has reserve strength 
enough to maintain it. Vienna depended on the agricultural 
districts, now part of independent Hungary, for the support of 
the city. The present Austria seems to be structurally unsound, 
and it is a grave question whether the wisdom of its rulers or 
the help of the Allies can keep it alive 


welcomed into the League of Nations, from which Germany 
is still sternly barred; and much has been done to lessen 
her economic sufferings. But the Allied policy (or to speak 
more accurately, the French policy, accepted by the other 
Allies on French insistence) of keeping Austria alive as 
an independent state appears to ke hopeless. President 
Hainsch admits that the machinery of Government has 
broken down. The present rulers of the country are liberal 
and mild, and do the best they can in a desperate situa- 
tion, and there has been very little tendency in Austria 
toward Bolshevism. But it is impossible to pay the officials 
of the Republic enough to live on; the money cannot be 
had except by. printing it, and the reckless printing of 
money has already made the national currency worthless. 
The art treasures of the old royalty have to be sold abroad 
to meet current expenses. The industrial strength of the 
Empire, so far as it was not wasted in the course of the 
war, lay mostly in Bohemia, which is now part of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. The agricultural wealth of the 
country was greatest in Hungary, which is now also inde- 
pendent. Vienna was a center of administration, trade, 
amusement and the fine arts rather than a source of in- 
dustrial wealth. It can no more exist as a great city after 
the disappearance of the Empire which sustained it than 
Washington, D. C., could retain its present wealth and 
population if the Union of American States were dissolved. 
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The Austrian Government has threatened to “retire - 
from business” and turn over the rule to the Reparations 
Commission. The Austrians argue that since the Allies so 
drew the boundaries of the country that it could not sustain 
itself by its own resources, and forbade a union between 
Austria and Germany which would at least have distributed 
the economic burdens of Austria over the whole German 
population, that it was up to the Allies themselves to find a 
solution. Austria is in the position of a bankrupt whose 
business can only be reéstablished by action of its creditors. 


A Stowaway from Cork 


ORD Mayor Daniel O’Callaghan of Cork arrived at 

Newport News as a “stowaway” and without a pass- 
port. He was released on parole until the Departments of 
State and of Labor could pass on his case and decide 
whether or not he was legally admissible to the country 
under the circumstances. The question is a rather embar- 
rassing one to the Administration as it would be against 
the traditions of the country to refuse asylum to a political 
refugee, but to make an exception to the immigration and 
passport laws in his favor would be an arbitrary act and- 
bear the appearance of yielding to political pressure. 

Within a twelvemonth Cork has lost three Lord Mayors. 
Lord Mayor MacCurtain was assassinated by some un- 
known person. His successor, Lord Mayor MacSwiney, com- 
mitted suicide by starving himself in prison. Lord Mayor 
O’Callaghan is an exile in America. All three mayors were 
Sinn Fein in politics. ; 

The area of martial law has been extended in Ireland. 
Counties Clare, Waterford, Wexford and Kilkenny were 
added in January to December’s list of Cork, ‘Limerick, 
Tipperary and Kerry. Thus the greater part of southern 
Ireland is now under military rule; no very favorable aus- 
p'ces for the establishment of the new Home Rule ma- 
chinery of government. The Ulster Parliament is already 
assured of success, as the Ulster Unionists have agreed 
not to obstruct the operation of the new law, but to take 
part in the elections. The prospects of the Parliament for 
the rest of Ireland are decidedly more dubious. If the Sinn 
Feiners can prevent elections from being held they can 
suspend the operation of Home Rule in southern Ireland, 
but in that case they doom southern Ireland to “crown 
colony” rule. If they abstain from taking part in the elec- 
tions, but permit them to be held, candidates of the old 
Nationalist party would be elected and would rule Ireland 


‘outside Ulster. So the Sinn Feiners have planned, or so it 


is reported, to contest the elections and rely on the sym- 
pathy of Ireland with their cause to give them a majority 
of seats in the Parliament of southern Ireland. Then they 
would refuse to make use of the offices they had secured. 
since they do not recognize the legality of the Home Rule 
law or of any other law enacted for Ireland by a British 
Parliament. Similar tacties were pursued in the elections 
to Parliament two years ago. Six» Fein members were 
elected for many Irish constituents i. th, British Parlia- 
ment, but once elected they refused to ‘e4e office and met 
instead as a separate and revolutionaty body, the Dail 
Eireann. 

Official reports show that during 1920 Sinn Feiners killed 
182 police and wounded 263; killed 54 soldiers and wounded 
122; killed 43 civilians and wounded 103; destroyed 68 
court houses and 530 barracks, and made hundreds of raids 
on mails, revenue offices, coast guard stations, lighthouses 
and other official buildings. On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can Commission for Irish Independence alleges “more than 
53,000 separate outrages” by the British from 1916 to 1921. 
Most of these “outrages” were mere searches for concealed 
weapons, but in a more serious cl are such items as 


262 murders, 102 towns set afire,/and 42 creameries and 
manufacturing plants destroyed. Djishonors are about even. 
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The Gasoline of Tomorrow 


The call today is for gasoline—and 
more gasoline! Every automobile, motor 
truck, farm tractor and aeroplane, even 
the humble flivver, cannot run with- 
out it. One of the basic necessities of 
war, it is equally essential in peace. It 
ranks in importance with the telephone 
and the daily newspaper. 

The only source of gasoline is petro- 
leum or crude oil, and our petroleum 
supply is limited. According to our 
Government geologists, if our consump- 
tion of petroleum is maintained at its 
present rate, our known domestic sup- 
ply will be exhausted within twenty 
years, and we shall be forced to depend 
on foreign sources of supply. Even now 
the production is not keeping pace with 
the demand. The production of petro- 
leum in the United States in 1917 was 
329,000,000 barrels; in 1919 it was 
376,000,000, an increase of 17 per cent. 
During the same period the number of 
automobiles in use increased from 
4,800,000 to 7,600,000, or 58 per cent. 
This condition accounts for the strenu- 
ous efforts that are being made to in- 
crease the yield of gasoline from our 
present supply of crude oil. 

There are fashions in gasoline just 
as there are in hats. The gasoline of 
yesterday was “straight run”; that of 
today is “blended”; while the gasoline 
of tomorrow will be “cracked.” These 
three kinds of gasoline differ from one 
another both as to quality and as to 
method of manufacture. 

Blended gasoline is essentially a mix- 
ture of kerosene with “casing-head 
gasoline.” Kerosene is produced by the 


straight distillation of petro- 
leum, and is the next product to 
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come off after the light naphtha. 
It is somewhat similar to gaso- 
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line, but it has no “life,” or, in 
other words, it is not volatile. 
Because of this fact it cannot 
be used in the ordinary automo- 
bile motor, as it will not vapor- 
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ize in the carburetor. “Casing- 
head gasoline” is obtained from 
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natural gas either by compress- 
ing and cooling, that is, “squeez- 
ing,” or by “scrubbing” the gas 
with a heavy oil and then dis- 
tilling. It gets its name from 
the fact that the natural gas is 
drawn from the head of the cas- 
ing of the well. Its production is 
increasing rapidly, and in a 
short time practically every 
cubic foot of natural’ gas 
will have been “squeezed” or 
“scrubbed” before it is sold to 
the consumer. Casing-head gasoline 
is extremely volatile, or, as the oil 
men say, it is “wold.” When it is 
mixed or blended with kerosene in the 
proper proportions, ft gives to the 
kerosene the necessary “life,” and a 
fairly satisfactory motor fuel is ob- 
tained. This blended gasoline is now 
produced in large quantities, and is sold 
for the most part as “motor gas” for 
trucks and tractors. 

Cracked gasoline is obtained by 
cracking heavy petroleum oils. It is not 
obtained by “extracting more gasoline 
from the crude oil,” as some of our 
newspaper experts would have us be- 
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This first great memorial statue to women for their service to women is now being 
completed by Adelaide Johnson in her studio at Carrara, Italy, and will be presented 
to the National Capitol by the Woman’s Party at its convention in February. This 
view of the statue shows Elizabeth Cady Stanton at the left, Susan B. Anthony center, 
and Lucretia Mott right. These three were pioneers in the struggle not only for 
political freedom for women, but for the right of women to education in the univer- 
sities, to a place in the professions, to the control of their property and wages after 
marriage, even to the privilege of speech from a public platform 
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lieve. Extracting implies that the gaso- 
line is actually present in the heavy oil 
that is cracked, but such is not the case. 
All of the gasoline in the crude oil has 
already been removed by distillation 
before the cracking process is applied. 
Cracking involves a chemical change, 
the production of new materials which 
are not present in the starting material. 
A chemist might define oil cracking as 
“the pyrogenetic or catalytic decompo- 
sition of complex hydrocarbons.” For 
the man in the street, however, oil 
cracking means the breaking down of 
heavy oils into light oils by means of 
heat. 

The yields of cracked gasoline are 
from 20 to 40 per cent of the heavy oil 
used. The fact must not be overlooked 
that these yields of gasoline are ob- 
tained from heavy oils and oil residues 
which contain no gasoline at all, and 
which would be entirely useless as mo- 
tor fuel if it were not for the cracking 
processes. By the use of these processes 
our domestic supply of petroleum can be 
conserved, and furthermore, the oil im- 
ported in the future from foreign 
sources can be utilized more efficiently. 


How Collars Happened 


About forty-three .years ago next 
December is the anniversary of the 
death of the woman who is supposed to 
have founded the collar industry in 
Troy, New York. 

As there are now more than 20,000 
people engaged in making collars and 
cuffs there, and as more than nine- 
tenths of all such linen wear comes 
from Troy, the distinction of starting 
the business is considerable. 

And to think that it was a woman! 
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It seems that Orlando Montague, a 
Troy shoe manufacturer, was scrupu- 
lously neat, and that his wife found 
the labor of washing his shirts burden- 
some. The shirts of the time had the 
collars and cuffs attached, as have 
some of the shirts today. To avoid 
washing the whole shirt when only the 
collar was soiled, Mrs. Montague made 
detachable linen bands tied round the 
neck with tapes. By this arrangement 
her husband could put on a clean col- 
lar every morning and every evening 
without compelling her to spend too 
much time over the wash-tub. 
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Her neighbors noticed, and followed 
her example, and the demand for such 
collars was so great that a Methodist 
minister, who kept a notion store in 
town, soon employed several women 
to make them, while he peddled them 
from house to house. 

Mr. Montague saw that the business 
might be profitable, and opened a collar 
factory, where his wife’s invention was 
developed and exploited. Unlike many 
inventors, Mrs. Montague profited by 
the prosperity that came to her hus- 
band thru his development of her dis- 
covery. 

















Drawn by Erwin Christman for the American Museum of Natural History 


A rural scene, two million years ago—several specimens of Moropus, the clawed 
horse, the Little Pair-Horned Rhinoceros, and the Giant Pig 


A Horse with Claws 


Seventeen skeletons of the so-called 
Clawed Horse of prehistoric times from 
the Agate Spring Fossil Quarry of 
western Nebraska have been placed in 
storage, for lack of exhibiting space, at 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York. One skeleton has been 
mounted very nearly complete, and a 
drawing of the creature as in life, with 
its several contemporaries, in natural 
environment, had been executed by Mr. 
Erwin Christman, under the direction 
of Professors H. F. Osborn and W. D. 
Matthew. An elaborate series of skele- 
tons, with several thousand extra 
bones, are expected to give us fuller 
information concerning this odd creat- 
ure, of which very little is positively 
known. 

One established fact concerning Mo- 
ropus is very impressive. He roamed 
over the plains of North America and 
parts of Europe, from Oregon to the 
Gulf of Mexico, from the latter part of 
the Eocene period, all thru the Oligo- 
cene, and well into the Miocene, a 
stretch of time estimated at fully 
1,500,000 years. That is to say, his 
reign lasted from more than 4,000,000 
years B. C., down to less than 3,000,000 
years B. C. During that vast stretch of 
time, stunning to the imagination, he 
was one of the most dominant mam- 
mals on earth, and in sections and at 
times, the most dominant and com- 
manding of all creatures. Such a con- 


dition necessarily predicates that he 
was most fitted to the environments 
of the several successive eras of all 
his contemporaries, most of which per- 
ished because of climatic and natural 
changes which he alone was enabled to 
regotiate. He evolved as king of mam- 
mals of his times, about four and a half 
million years after the last and dom- 
inant dinosaur, Rex tyrannosaurus, 
emperor of reptiles, had miserably per- 
ished from a fatal epidemic caused by 
toxic protozoan worms. A similar epi- 
demic in the end undoubtedly got the 
best of the Moropus tribes, as it has of 
all of the tribes of varied animals that 
have become extinct. Man himself has 
probably been saved from such a fate 
only by the progress of medicine. 
Moropus must be viewed as an at- 
tempt of nature to set up a horse out 
of a combination of skeletons and 
features of various types of formerly 
existing reptiles. It is true that the 
ancestor of the present horse, no larger 
than the skull of the modern horse, 
evolved at the same moment in the 
Oligocene. But the fact is transparent, 
that the Moropus type of animal was 
the only one fitted for the times, of- 
fensively to exist as a vegetarian, and 
defensively to exist by reason of his 
huge claws and the foot-pounds of 
striking force of his limbs, in battle 
with carnivores. Many of us have seen 
a stallion fight and know that its hoofs 
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and powerful legs, and stout teeth 
must be reckoned with. It is obvious 
that Moropus, with longer, stouter fore 
legs, armed with huge claws, could 
use all his limbs, fore and aft, in battle 
with carnivores. 


The varied skeletonic combinations 
of Moropus and deductions therefrom 
are described by Professors Osborn 
and Matthew, as follows: 

The Moropus was a distant relative of 
the rhinoceros, the tapir, and the horse. It 
is about the size of a rhinoceros but very 
different in form; the head and neck are 
like those of the horse. The rounded back 
resembles that of a tapir, and the legs, al- 
tho massive like those of the rhinoceros, 
are much longer. The teeth and feet are 
very distinctive. The teeth show that the 
animal browsed on vegetation. 

Moropus. belongs with  rhinoceroses, 
tapirs and horses to the order of Perisso- 
dactyls, or hoofed mammals with an odd 
number of toes on the hind foot. The rumi- 
nants, camels, pigs and hippopotamuses 
have an even number of toes, either’ two 
or four. Moropus has three toes. The feet 
with their great claws are more like those 
of ant eaters and similar digging mammals 
than any of the hoofed mammals to which 
Moropus really belongs. The front teeth. 
those of ruminants, and the grinding teeth 
—most like some of the extinct Paleo- 
theres of Europe and the Titanotheres of 
America—show that Moropus was a 
browsing mammal, of possibly inoffensive 
habits—if left alone. The claws could have 
had only a limited use for digging. It is 
suggested that the claws were designed to 
aid in scraping away the sana in dry river 
beds or other suitable places to obtain 
drink. 

There is good reason to believe that 
the Western plains, where he roamed, were 
more or less arid, with a scanty water sup- 
ply in summer and seasons of drouth— 
more like the summer season of Central 
Africa today, without cold winters and 
deep snows. 


Licking Potato Gum 


Every time a person licks a United 


States postage stamp he gets a taste 
of sweet potato. The gum on the stamps 
comes from that vegetable. 

All of the gum used on the stamps 
is mixed at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, where the stamps are 
made. It is spread on the sheets after 
the stamps have been printed. 

In a liquid form, the gum is forced 
up thru pipes from the basement, 
where it is made. These pipes lead to 
a series of machines consisting of 
rollers between which the sheets of 
stamps are fed one at a time. A fine 
spray of the liquid falls upon the roll- 
ers. The sheet with its wet coating of 
sweet potato mucilage passes from the 
rollers into a long horizontal flue filled 
with hot air. When it comes out at the 
other end of the flue the gum is dry. 

There are two kinds of postage 
stamp mucilage. If you could see the 
packages of stamps as they come to 
the post office ready to be sold, you 
would find them labeled, according to 
season, “summer gum” or “winter 
gum.” The former is much the harder 


of the two, and was devised some years ‘ 


ago to keep the stamps from getting 
sticky in warm, moist weather. 

While our Uncle Sam tries to make 
the gum as harmless as possible he 
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does not advise making a meal off his 
sweet potato gum. The whole process 
of gum-making and applying is made 
as clean as possible, but there is yet 
another item to be considered. A sheet 
of postage stamps is handled a good 
many times before it even leaves the 
bureau where it is made. If you must 
lick any of your stamps, pick out those 
from the middle of the sheet. The cor- 
ner ones have gone thru the fingers of 
half a dozen counters, not to mention 
the perforators and the separators and 
the rest. 


The Mind of the Mob 


Really a mob has no mind. It has 
merely a mood. It acts on instinct, 
not according to reason. And the mob- 
mentality pervades not only a crowd 
of people gathered in. one place, but 
any self-conscious class, carried away 
by the same enthusiasms. The French 
sociologist, Le Bon, was the first to 
attract atention to the fact that the 
psychological crowd was more emo- 
tional and less sensible than the indi- 
viduals that compose it. 

But social psychology has made 
great advances since Le Bon _ pub- 
lished his book on the crowd and now 
Everett Dean Martin of the Cooper 
Union Forum has undertaken a more 
thoro study in “The Behavior of 
Crowds,” published by Harper’s. The 
importance of the subject he shows in 
the following paragraph: 


I know of nothing which today so 
menaces not only the values of civilization, 
but also—it is the same thiug in other 
words, perhaps—the achievement of per- 
sonality and true knowledge of self, as 
the growing habit of behaving as crowds. 

Our society is becoming a veritable babel 
of gibbering crowds. Not only are mob out- 
breaks and riots increasing in number, but 
every interest, patriotic, religious, ethical, 
political, economic, easily degenerates into 
a confusion of propagandist tongues, into 
extravagant partizanship, and intemper- 
ance. Whatever be the ideal to which we 
would attain, we find the path of self-cul- 
ture too slow; we must become army 
worms, eating our way to the goal by sheer 
force of numbers. The councils of democ- 
racy are conducted .on about the psycho- 
logical level of commercial advertising and 
with about the psychological level of com- 
mercia) sincerity. While it cannot be said 
that the habit of crowd-making is peculiar 
to our times—other ages. too, have in- 
dulged in it—it does seem that the ten- 
dency to crowd-mindedness has greatly in- 
creased in recent years. 


Whether it is temperance, or justice, or 
greater freedom, moral excellence or na- 
tional glory, that we desire-—whether we 
happen to be conservatives or radicals, re- 
formers or liberals, we must become a cult, 
write our philosophy of life in flaming 
headlines, and sell our cause in the mar- 
ket. No matter if we meanwhile surrender 
every value for which we stand, we must 
strive to cajole the majority into imagin- 
ing itself on our side. For only with the 
majority with us, whoever we are, can we 
live. It is numbers, not values, that count 
—quantity, not quality 

Mr. Martin applies the new psychol- 
ogy of Freud and Adler to the problem 
and explains the peculiar actions of 
the mob as the automatic liberation of 
suppressed desires in symbolic action: 


As crowd, we find ourselves moving in 
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r—THE BEST BOOKS IN OUR LITERATURE 


No Library, large or small, public or private, is complete 
without these 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS 


NO MAN CAN BE CALLED WELL INFORMED WITHOUT A THOR- 
OUGH GROUNDING IN THE HISTORY, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL, OF HIS OWN COUNTRY AND OF OTHER MODERN 
COUNTRIES; OR WITHOUT A BACKGROUND OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE RACE IN GENERAL. 


THESE FIVE BOOKS, EACH A CLASSIC IN ITS OWN FIELD, 
COVER THE FIVE BIGGEST TOPICS IN WORLD HISTORY, AND 
TOGETHER COMPRISE THE INDISPENSABLE FOUNDATION 
AND BACKGROUND OF INTELLIGENT CITIZENSHIP. 





“THE ONE INDISPENSABLE GUIDE TO AMERICAN HISTORY” 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By JAMES FORD RHODES 


From the Compromise of 1850 


New Edition, Reorganized in 8 Vols., Uniform Binding. 

The Set, Boxed, $25.00. 
“There is a kind of greatness in the lucid simplicity with which Mr. Rhodes 
has handled his vast and complicated material. 1! was about to say that his 
history is as absorbing as a play; but | would like to see a play that is half 
so absorbing.’”’-—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


LORD BRYCE’S NEW WORK 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 
By the Right Honorable VISCOUNT BRYCE 


This is Lord Bryce’s most important work since THE AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH. Part I deals with democratic government in gen- 
eral. Part II describes some democracies in their working. Part III is 
devoted to an exposition of the author’s conclusions. 
To be published in January. 


2 vols. In Sets only. 


“THE ONE GREAT AUTHORITY UPON AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND INSTITUTIONS” 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 
By JAMES, now VISCOUNT BRYCE 


The ONE adequate study of American democracy, read by hundreds of 
thousands, yet still unknown to many of the rising generation. No Ameri- 
can can be called well informed until he has read this classic study of 
American government and politics. 


“His work rises at once to an eminent place among studies of great nations 
and their institutions. . . . There is nothing like it anywhere extant, nothing 
that approaches it.’-—New York Times. 2 vols. $8.00 


“THE MOST LUCID AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE” 
A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 


OF MODERN EUROPE 
By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


For understanding of Modern Europe, not only the Europe of 1914 but 
the Europe of reconstruction, with its new social, economic and political 
conditions, “there is probably no single work in the English language so 
useful as this.” 


“The skill, literary as well as technical, with which so great a mass of mate- 
rial has been sifted, condensed and put into permanent form is beyond 
praise.’’— Boston Herald. 2 vols. The Set $7.75 


WELLS'S WORLD HISTORY: “VIVID, DRAMATIC, READABLE” 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
By H. G. WELLS 


Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 


This History of the World from the primal nebula to the aftermath of 
the Great War, with a glimpse into the future, is not only “the most talked 
about book of the winter”; it is “one of the great books of our generation.” 


“An altogether monarows work . . . his narrative of human struggle and en- 
deavor glows with lif . It is astonishing how much of prime importance 
can be told in two ne ”"—James Harvey Robinson in Yale Review. 

2 vols. The Set, $10.50 





These books are for sale at all Important Bookstores, or will be sent Carriage 
Prepaid if you will remit to our nearest office. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON, Mass., Huntington Cham- Sa. AS, Texas, 313- - Se. Preston St. 

bers, Copley Sq. AN FRANCISCO, Cal., 609 Mission St. 
ATLANTA, Ga., Hurt Buildin TORONTO, Can., 
CHICAGO, IIl., Prairie Ave., & 25th St. 70 Bond St.. 
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a fictitious system of ideas uncritically ac- 
cepted as real—not as in dreams rvalizing 
our hidden wishes, merely in imagination, 
but also impelled to act them out in much 
the way that the psychoneurotic is im- 
pelled to act out the fixed ideas which are 
really the symbols of his suppressed wish. 
In other words, a crowd is a device for 
indulging ourselves in a kind of temporary 
insanity by all going crazy together. 

The crowd-mind or animus is, ac- 
cording to the author, always directed 
against someone. “The crowd hates in 
order that it may believe in itself.” He 
finds this latent hostility manifest in 
the wild excitement of the spectators 
at competitive sports, as well as in 
lynchings and moral crusades. 


Kindlings 


Japan extends the period of compulsory 
education from six to eight years. 
*ee 


A paper in New Zealand which published 
an article on Bolshevism has been fined. 
PTT 

Louisiana has set aside 224,000 acres of 
waste land as a sanctuary for wild birds. 
RK 

Dr. Noguchi, of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, has discovered a vaccine against yel- 
low fever. The Central American countries 
are so convinced of its value that they are 
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permitting travel without detention for 
quarantine of those who have been vac- 
cinated. 
KOK 
The United States imported a million 
and a half carcasses of lamb from New 
Zealand during the first eight months of 
1920. 
tk 
Eight hundred and nine million, five hun- 
dred thousand coins of all values were 
minted last year; 512,500,000 of them be- 
ing pennies. 
KK 
Nantungchow is being advertised by the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce, following 
American boosting methods, as the “Model 
City” of China. 
KOK 
The Federal Commissioner of Education 
states that last year’s shortage of teachers 
deprived more than 300,000 children in 
the United States of any schooling. 
KK 


During the year 1919 it is estimated that 
the nation’s industries lost more than 134,- 
000,000 working days thru strikes and that 
the loss in wages was more than $800,000,- 
000. 


ORK 


Two thousand three hundred and ninety 
former soldiers are taking ddvantage of 
the Wisconsin Soldier Bonus law to study 
correspondence courses in the University of 
Wisconsin. 

















The Mount Rose Observatory in Nevada, 10,800 feet above sea level, where for ten 

years Nevada and California have been working in united effort to build up the 

science of snow surveying to a point where it may be possible for farmers and others 

interested to estimate the amount of the spring floods in advance, from a survey of 
the winter snowfall on the mountain tops 


Surveying Snow 


California and Nevada are going to 
find out some facts about snow. In a 
general way they already know a few, 
but the farmer wants to know why he 
should not use some of the water com- 
ing from distant snow-capped peaks 
for irrigating his semi-arid fields if he 
is going to share in the expense of 
dams to detain the floods from frozen 
sources. 

But the farmer is not the only 
unit of society who has an interest 
in what can come out of the snow 
caps. The power companies furnishing 
electricity for lighting and industrial 
operations look with questioning and 
eager gaze toward the shimmering 
fields of the mysterious “white gold.” 
Each season there rises the question 
as to what the mountain streams will 


bring in the way of destruction or 
blessing to humanity living and striv- 
ing in the valleys. 

So it came to pass that California 
put on her work clothes and built dual 
use reservoirs. These reservoirs must 
be kept sufficiently full for the use of 
the irrigationists and still they must 
te emptied in time so that an impend- 
ing flood may be checked. It will be 
seen that all the success that these 
reservoirs would be able to lay claim 
to. would necessarily evolve from ac- 
curate forecasts of the snow in the 
mountains, its extent and its be- 
havior. Without the knowledge of 
these things the reservoirs had as well 
not been built. 

The two states are codperating now 
to study, comprehensively, the moun- 
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A surveyor on skiis, sampling and testing 
the snow at the head of a creek 


tains situated within their boundaries, 
as one great system. At Mount Rose 
observatory in Nevada ten years have 
been devoted to the study of snow sur- 
veying and with the experiences gained 
here the codperative plan will require 
many years to give to the people of 
the two states the greatest service. At 
key stations each month during the 
winter surveys will determine the 
monthly increase of the snow cover as 
well as the probable demand upon the 
capacity of the reservoirs. In order to 
determine the oscillation in the snow 
cover eastern and western outposts to 
the stations at the crest will be estab- 
lished in every basin. In April and 
May of each year a thoro survey will 
be made to determine the probable 
summer flow. 

The seasonal percentage of the win- 
ter snow cover of the high mountains 
is determined in these surveys and this 
percentage closely represents the sum- 
mer flow of the streams fed by each 
particular source. In the high moun- 
tains where the snow lies level and un- 


melted from autumn to spring repre-. 


sentative areas are found and annual 
measurements of courses which are 
long enough to assure an accurate 
average of the water content of the 
snow are laid out. The seasonal per- 
centage of the season is computed from 
a standard developed by the average 
of the annual measurements for a num- 
ber of years. 

A thin, steel tube that can be ex- 
tended to twenty feet in length is used 
in snow surveying. A milled cutter and 
adjustable wrench on which the user 
may stand makes it possible to drive 
this instrument thru snow, regardless 
of its depth or hardness. An aluminum 
spring balance with an adjustable in- 
dex, to eliminate the weight of the 
sampler, makes it possible to obtain 
an immediate determination of the 
water content of the snow without 
making many difficult and long compu- 
tations. 

Thru the codperation of these two 
states an important science will be de- 
veloped and thru the years of experi- 
mental surveying will surely come into 
its fullest usefulness to man in his in- 
dustrial and agricultural life. By rob- 
bing the snow fields of their horrifying 
question mark industry will be assured 
the pre-knowledge of power expecta- 
tions and agriculturists will find a 
regulation of irrigational waters best 
suited to the development of their 
crops. 
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Don’t You Care Whether 
School Keeps or Not? 


(Continued from page 85) 





states for educational purposes next |}- 


year at least $125,000,000. The amount 
should be increased from year to year 
until at the end of ten years $350,000,- 
000 was being distributed. The money 
should be given only to those states 
willing to set up certain minimum 
standards assuring adequate educa- 
tional facilities for all their children. 

These expenditures are necessary. 
Will you, the people, make them? The 
wealth of the nation is yours, the 
children are yours, the schools are 
your agents, owned and supported by 
you for the education, the individual 
welfare of your children, for the pub- 
lic welfare, for civic righteousness and 
social purity, for the strength and 
safety of state and nation and for all 
that patriotism means. I have faith to 
believe that when you understand you 
will respond. 


Washington, D. C. 


The Sorrows of Miranda 
and Me 


(Continued from page 84) 
twenty-four hours. And these police 
visas come high. 

But about that passport test. 

Miranda and I simply exchanged 
passports. 

Now Miranda is an expensive look- 
ing lady and the photograph attached 
to her baby-blue American passport 
plainly shows it, while my passport 
photograph, said to be a remarkable 
likeness, reveals a _Balshi-Victorian 
looking person. Moreover, there is con- 
siderable difference in our ages, which 
the passports disclose. 

Yet when Miranda handed my in- 
criminating passport to an inspector, 
with a tidily concealed hundred-franc 
note, she received it back promptly, 
scrawled with the proper purple pass- 
words. I kept close to the end of the 
line and, being frugally minded, I 
merely slipped an official twenty francs 
with Miranda’s passport. After some 
delay I, too, was passed thru, the in- 
spector glancing at Miranda’s expensive 
looking face én “my” passport and then 
at me, as he handed it back, with the 
air of recognizing, in my case, the 
justice of marked-down prices. 

I asked a very distinguished woman, 
born in the United States but now a 
British subject, why America is so un- 
popular in Europe. She told me. 

“Nobody loves a piker!” 

“You call us that now, do you?” I 
answered. “Yet three years ago Eng- 
land was sending over shiploads of 
statesmen to tell Americans how great 
and noble they were.” 

“Of course,” answered this woman 
of American birth. “We wanted your 
help. So, naturally, we fed you with 
the adjectives you feed yourselves.” 

“Let me tell you a story of Armis- 
tice Day. A bunch of American dough- 
boys were singing, with a lot of swag- 
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She was sixteen years old, the 
daughter of an Indian Prince, and 
she had never before been outside 
her father’s house alone. Yet— 


Here she was, dressed in her 
brother’s clothes, among the mango 
trees, wiping with her soft, dark 
hair, the feet of the man she loved, 
who lay desperately wounded. And 
when he recovered consciousness he 
struck her in the face! 


“Daughter of a traitor!” he cried. 
“Infidel! At the very hour of my 
death you have desecrated my whole 
life!” 


But, after all, he didn’t die of his 
wounds and she didn’t die—she 
lived with a broken heart! Read 
this story in the February 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 
More than 60 Illustrations—Art Insert 


ON THE CALCUTTA ROAD 
By Rabindranath Tagore 


A great romance—a love story told 
against a background of misty 
Himalayan Mountains. 


This is but one of many glowing 
features in a number rich in popular 
appeal. The magazine ASIA is the 
most satisfying periodical one could 
purchase. It specializes, in an age of 
peculiar specialization, on one con- 
tinent, and gives a résumé of the his- 
tory, traditions, religions, and romance 
of all those fascinating lands that 
form Asia. No thinking man or woman 
should miss it. Every issue contains a 
surprising fund of valuable informa- 
tion. The pictures that embellish the 
text are 6f rare loveliness. There is 
always an art insert of eight pages, 
beautifully printed. 





ger, ‘And we won’t go back till it’s 
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The Hindu Princess 
Whose Heart was Broken 


Stretch a Helping Hand 
Across the Pacific 
35,000,000 Chinese are starving to death. 
Give of your abundance. Every dollar will 
help to save a life. $200,000,000 is needed 

for adequate relief. 
Send your contribution NOW to the 
CHINESE FAMINE FUND, care of ASIA 
627 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 


The money will be forwarded to the American National 

Committee on Famine Relief in Peking, care of the Hon 

aan Charles R. Crane, United States Minister to 
na. 





Contents of the February ASIA 


A CAMERA MAN IN BORNEO By Martin Johnson 


Martin Johnson’s first cruise into the Seven Seas 
was with Jack London on the Snark. Since then he 
has adventured much and far, making pictures of 
strange people in strange lands. Here is the story 
of how he filmed the wild men and animals of 
British North Borneo. 

THROUGH THE OLEANDER 
By Robert Hamilton Rucker 

With a vagabond caravan, the sitt (lady) and the 
master made a pilgrimage through the Egyptian 
desert. The master’s record of the journey gives 
fascinating glimpses of the life of the people who 
live today in the shadow of the pyramids. 
CHINESE SHALLOWS AND DEEPS By JohnFoord 


A close-up of political and social conditions in the 
Celestial Republic as they are at this very hour. No 
man can afford to miss this illuminating study. 
LONG CHANCES IN THE ANIMAL DEALER'S 

GAME By Charies Mayer 

Running a merry-go-round in Singapore, pursuing 
an escaped an anal = a crowded city, trapping a 
savage rh Tr coaxing reluctant 
tashers on ~~ Ml DP. are some of the ins-and- 
outs of an animal-dealer’s life. 

THE EMPEROR AND THE SILK GODDESS 
By L. Adams Beck 


A Chinese Humoresque—a golden story of rare 
beauty and charm. 


THE HONORABLE PLACARDS CLUB 
By Frederick Starr 


The story of an ancient society of Japan, told by 
the only foreigner who ever became a member of i 


JADE BUTTERFLIES Poems By Louis nd sad 
AN AMERICAN IN ASIA By Louis Graves 
VI. Willard Straight in Far Eastern Finance. 


Special Offer —”“ 


Five Months for One Dollar 
Open to New Readers Only 


ASIA is on sale at all news-stands 
at 35¢ per copy. is offer 
brings you the next five is- 


sues — $1.75 value — for il av Ty. 
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The Choice of the Well- 
Informed 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 
(Model No. 24) 


Speed, ease of operation, 
durability, dependability, 
are salient qualities in the 
Fox Standard Typewriter. 






Conforming to every standard 
requirement, yet the Fox pos- 
sesses many poiits of superi- 
ority which are exclusive. 


See your local Fox 
lf none in your town, 
us direct. 


dealer. 
write 


Our new catalog is ready—Send for it 





TYPEWRITER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing material for 


special articles, papers, speeches, de- 
bates, Expert, scholarly service, AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW! 


Do you use it? Send for Member’s Folding Pocket 
Edition of Fulton’s ‘‘Speaker’s Prompt Box,’’ com- 
pletest and handiest aid to Chairmen and Members 
of Clubs, Boards, etc., ever devised. All facts about 
motions obtainable at a glance. Special directions 
how to use it with each copy. $1 postpaid. 


























R, A. Swink, Publisher, 2443 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 

iterary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


» Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
as as ts ts 6 ae a a Oe 


STAMMER 


FREE — fy STAMMERING Le eae —_ 
Advanced Natural Method of Cure.” Ask for special 


















SALESMEN: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a 


* year. City or Traveling. 
Experience unnecessary. Quickly. qualify through 
our amazing System. Free Employment Service 
to Members. Send for Salesmanship book, list of 
lines and full particulars. Nat. Salesmen’s 1 
Ass’n, Dept. 160A. Chicago, Ill... 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS © 4..iton:Mass"°** 


PATENT —Send for free book. Contains valuable 
Information for inventors. Send sketch 
of your invention for’ Free Opinion of its pat- 
entable nature. Prompt service. (Twenty years’ 
experience). Talbert & Talbert, 

Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Most 





4933 Talbert 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


Furs of Distinction 


Every article of our 


with the quality of style. 


Comparison of price, quality 


and workmanship 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS . 








manufacture is replete 


invited. 


42d Street 
YORK | 
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over, over there!’ At which a group of 
English Tommies retorted, ‘You didn’t 
come over till ’twas over over here.’ 

“Oh, British men and women have 
not forgotten what America’s coming 
in meant to us. But as we count our 
800,000 dead soldiers we cannot be ex- 
pected to relish America’s brag about 
being the Saviour of Civilization. 

“Especially when you insist on being 
a Saviour at Marked Down Prices! 
Basking in yourself and afraid to take 
any world responsibility.” 

“If by that you mean America has 
not yet joined the League of Nations,” 
I began— 

“The League is not the only thing 
you started over here and then pulled 
out of, as you must remember,” she 
interrupted. And I remembered. | 

In Paris I asked a French journalist 
to tell me, frankly, why America seems 
to have no friends left in Europe. 

“The trouble is basically economic,” 
he said. “The different nations are, 
naturally, sensitive over the deprecia- 
tion of their currency. And to the com- 
mon man the value of that currency 
appears to be dictated daily by 
America. 

“Here in France there are things be- 
YA\hind that ‘appearance.’ The fact, for 
example, that during the first three 
years of war America sold France the 
munitions and other things she must 
have at monstrous prices. Blackmail- 
ing us with our agonies. Draining all 
our gold into America. And so helping 
to make our france worth six American 
cents where it used to be worth twenty. 

“Moreover—since you ask me to be 
frank—too many Americans have come 
over here to clean up France and 
show us how to manage our own busi- 
ness. We’re fast getting rid of them 
but they talked too much while they 
were here. A people with the old rich 
civilization of France naturally resent- 
ed their condescension and, quite un- 
justly, I grant, the resentment has 
been extended to Americans generally.” 

So, forcibly fed all the way with 
signs of the unpopularity of my native 
land, I came to Czechoslovakia. 

Here, surely, I thought, America 
must have some friends. For was not 
America sponsor-in-baptism for the 
new republic? 

In Prague, a great man, a public of- 
ficial, startled me by saying Europe 
does not dislike America half so much 
as America dislikes herself. I protested 
that the usual complaint is we admire 
ourselves too ardently. 

Then he explained: “In our hearts 
we all know, over here, that the way 
America entered the War, made her- 
self ready, and fought it thru was, 
indeed, 
times.’ Yet ever since the armistice, 
America has been trying to prove—or 
so, at least, we read—thru a hundred 
Investigating Committees that all your 
wartime officials were bunglers. If an 
Italian says America was only a ges- 
ture in the War, what about the Amer- 
icans who say she was only a dud? 

“We know that when the fighting 
forces of Europe were in a grim dead- 
lock, the idealism, the new vision that 
America brought into the fight gave the 
Allies a fighting cause which proved 


‘the only miracle of modern_ 
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invincible. But as soon as the war was 
won America began stamping on the 
face of her idealism, building a back- 
fre against her own righteousness. 
The American spirit that might have 
had the leadership of the world slunk 
into the shadows, mumbling “America 
first.” And much of what you see as 
bitterness against America is really 
disappointment with “America. Selfish 
disappointment. Yes. Some of it. But 
noble disappointment, too.” 

“It’s hardly fair,” I protested, “to 
take our ravings seriously when all 
these months we have been suffering 
from the nervous disease called a presi- 
dential election.” 

“True,” answered the Bohemian 
statesman. “I like that word ‘ravings.’ 
And some of the shrill things you have 
heard here in Europe are only ‘ravings,’ 
too. Remember that Europe is also suf- 
fering from a nervous breakdown and 





it is, naturally, more grave than 
yours 
“Yes,” said Miranda, “I guess 


there’re a lot of unclean spirits to be 
cast out in America as in Europe.” 

The Bohemian looked at her ap- 
provingly. 

I did, too. 

Denver 


Helping Harding 
(Continued from page 86) 


is typical of many, suggests the gen- 
eral principles of efficiency on which 
the next Cabinet should be conducted: 


It is the hope of the people that the new 
Chief Executive will not use these posi- 
tions as political rewards. We do not want 
a soldier at the head of the Department of 
Agriculture or an editor for the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. Furthermore, the Cabi- 
net needs to be reorganized. The division 
of the Department of the Interior would 
be a wise step. The various bureaus should 
be redistributed and put in the department 
where they naturally belong. Duplication 
of work should be eliminated. The Repub- 
licans have an excellent opportunity for 
making the Cabinet more efficient. 

LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 

Los Gatos, California 


On the other hand, we have a letter 
which is based on fear of the ordinary 
rather than hope of the extraordinary. 


Sec, of State—A Knox. His name is im- 
material. 

Sec. of War—A German. Ditto. 

Sec. of Interior—A keen Iowa Yankee. 

Sec. of Treasury—A Wall Street string. 

Sec. of Labor—An “open shop” man. 

A penny to peanut wager on it! 

And, finally,.we have the inevitable 
punster: 

Secretary of State—Prof. W, E. Chan- 

CeNLOr, 

Secretary of the Treasury—Congressman 

(. A. Mooney. 

Secretary of War—George Gordon Bat- 
tle, Esq. 

Attorney-General—Prof. George Lawyer. 

Postmaster-General—Louis F. Post. 

. Seceganey of the Navy—Prof. Irving 
cher, 
Secretary of the Interior—E. H. Inman. 
‘Secretary of Agriculture—Congressman 

Washington Gardner. 
Secretary of Commerce—Prof. Frank 

1. Merchant. 
Secretary of Labor—Ex-Senator J. D. 
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EARLY every ailment, ache, pain 

and organic weakness from which 
man suffers is due directly to weak 
and Deranged Nerves (acute diseases 
excepted). This applies especially to 
troubles of obscure nature, which 
baffle all medical and physical treat- 
ment. 


We are living in the age of Nerve Strain. 
If you have overtaxed your nerves through 
over-work, worry, grief or have ignorantly 
abused them otherwise, submit your case to 
me and I shall tell you definitely the exact 
nature of your weakness, and whether I can 
help YOU as I have helped over 90,000 men 
and -women during the last 30 years. I 
specialize in building up the vital forces and 


and have treated more cases of “Nerves” 
than any other man in the world. My in- 
struction is given by mail only. 


Positively no fee is charged for a “Pre- 
liminary Diagnosis” of your case, and you 
will be under no obligation to take my treat- 
ment, if you write me. Do not explain your 
case in your first letter, as I shall send you 
special instructions how to report your case 
and how to make certain “nerve tests,” 
used generally by Nerve Specialists, and I 
shall send you FREE, other important data 
on Nerve Culture, which will give you an 
understanding of your nerves you never had 
before. All correspondence is strictly con- 
fidential. The Diagnosis will be sent sealed, 
in plain envelope, by first class mail. Write 
today. 


NERVE FORCE IS THE 
MASTER FORCE of the BODY 


nerves of high-strung and nervous people, * 
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ERVES 


The Most Dangerous 
Malady of Mankind 


I CAN HELP YOU 








PAUL von BOECKMANN 


Nerve Specialist and Psycho-analyst. Lecturer 

and Author of numerous books and treatises 

on Mental and Physical Energy, Respiration, 
Psychology, Sexual Science and the Nerves. 


PAUL von BOECKMANN 
110 W. 40th Street, New York 
Studio 239 


Dear Sir: 


I desire to investigate your method and 
wish a Diagnosis made of my condition, 
without any obligation on my part. 


(Print name and address plainly) 
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Kunderd’s Nw—— 


Gladioli Catalog 


describes and illustrates ninety- 
two new varieties never before 
placed on sale. Among these 
are wonderful ruffled sorts, dis- 
tinctive in form or coloration. 


































Every gardener, amateur 
or professional, should 
have this book. Copious 
illustrations and full cul- 
tural directions make it a 
veritable handbook. Send 
for a free copy today. 












Address the originator of 
the “‘Ruffled Gladioli’’ 


A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 5, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A, 















ks, 























J~ NBUXTON 
KEY KASE 


Saves 
a Your Pockets 


Fits vest or hip pocket, 
or lady’s handbag, with- 
out petstas. Each hook 
holds two keys. Rated 
dealers wanted. 


i. A. W. Novelty Co. 
Dept. D, Springfield, Mass. 
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Tycos 


Thermometers 


‘NONEBETTER 
YOUR DEALER 
WILLTELLYOU 





Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER NY 





TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


rb routes ART, LITERATURE 
Byte ndid leaders HISTORY, FRENCH 
Satisfactory prices SPANISH, ITALIAN 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65 E, Franklin St Bosto 








BRONZE | 
HONOR ROLLS 
HISTORICAL TABLETS 


acces & BARTON, TAUNTON, | MASS. 














WATCHES AND JEWELRY REPAIRED }y.,.°>. 25552: 
Low prices ; perfectwork. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send by regis- 
tered mail ; we will write you cost. Property returned immediately 
if price not acceptable to you. Mail articles to 


TURPISH & BONS, 116 Stapleton, New York City 





Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 





DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


FIVE YEAR SIX PER CENT. GOLD NOTES 
DUE FEBRUARY 1, 1924 

Coupons from these Notes, payable by their 
terms on February 1, 1921, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


SEVEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. 
CONVERTIBLE GOLD BONDS. 
DUE AUGUST 1, 1925 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on February 1, 1921, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


MIDVALE STEEL AND qaeepucs COMPANY 
Dividend No. 
At a meeting of the Board of , re of Mid- 











vale Steel and Ordnance Company, held Wednes- 
day, January 5, 1921, a quarterly dividend of 
Fifty Cents per share was declared, payable Feb- 


ruary Ist, 1921, to stockholders of record at close 
of business January 15th, 1921. Books to remain 
open, WM. B. DICKSON, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Dividend of two per cent. ($1.00 per share) 





on the COMMON Stock of this Company, for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1920, will be paid 
January 31, 1921, to Stockholders of record as of 
December 31, 1920, 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, December 23, 1920, 








New Method Makes Saving 
a Pleasure Instead 
of a Hardship 


If you are interested write for 
free booklet called “How We 
sense the Leaks That Kept Us 

oor.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York City 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


I. The Sorrows of Miranda and Me. 


1. This is a very good example of the per- 
sonal essay for study. It suggests the 
typical problem of how to combine in- 
formal, undidactic personal impressions 
with a point to be made and an argu- 
ment to be carried thru. How successfully 
do you think Mrs. Robinson has met the 
problem? That is, do you think she has 
kept the personal, conversational tone con- 
sistently thruout, without letting a thesis 
run away with her, and at the same time 
without obscuring the definite points that 
she wishes to make? 

2. Write character sketches of Miranda, 

of “Me,” in which you give everything you 

know about them—not simply what Mrs. 

Robinson gives you explicitly, but every- 

thing that she suggests and that you infer 

for yourself. 

Don’t You Care Whether School Keeps 

or Not? 

1. “.. . by spending to make themselves 

more efficient thru education.” What do 
you think Mr. Claxton means by “efficient” 
in this connection? What kind of efficiency 
do you think education should and ideally 
does make for? 

2. Debate this question: Resolved, that schools 
of specialized training for after-school oc- 
cupations should be provided to take the 
place of the general college training. 

1. S. P. Q. A. 


1. How, when, and where did the Roman 
people use the phrase, “Senatus Populusque 
Romanus”? See how many times, in books 
or pictures, you can find the phrase, or 
references to it, or the initials that stand 
for it. 

2. Define the following: filibuster, oligarchy, 


and 


caucus, hereditary aristocracies, “popular 
chamber,” forum, political patronage, re- 
actionary. 


< 


» The Devil’s Advocate. 


1. Without going to second hand criticism, 
or to digests of their work in the encyclo- 
pedia, see if you can decide for yourself by 
reading as much as possible of what each 
has written why Plato and Burke are 
called aristocrats in their philosophy, and 
Mill and Jefferson democrats. What is the 
difference between an aristocrat in this 
sense, and an aristocrat in the popular 
sense of old and good family? Can you 
think of any other ways in which a person 
can be an aristocrat? 

2. Why do you think “most art critics admire 
Raphael”? Find out why Ruskin did not. 
Find out Ruskin’s main esthetic principles, 
and write a paper comparing them with 
your own. What is the “pathetic fallacy”? 

3. Find out enough about William James to 
give yourself a background of fact, and 
then just for pleasure read his letters, in 
the book if you can get hold of it, or if 
not in your library files of the Atlantic 
Monthly for the major part of the year 
1920. 

4. It will pay your historical] interest to look 
up the Westminster Catechism, just to see 
what sort of theology was widely taught 
not so very long ago. If the idea strikes 
your fancy while you read it, try putting 
a@ passage into a modern paraphrase, in 
the manner of Mr. Slosson’s translation of 
“predestination” into “determinism.” 

5. Discuss this sentence: “He should have an 
impersonal appreciation of all great liter- 
ature, even tho he may have a personal 
liking for only certain kinds of work.” 

6. Notice how many times during one day 
you come to a standstill because you see 
two sides of a question s@ clearly that you 
cannot decide one way or the other. On the 
otner hand, you might make a list of all 
your pet prejudices, select the one that is 
the most fruitful subject of controversy, 
and debate it with yourself, meeting argu- 
ment with argument. If you want to see 
one amusing way in which this has been 
done already, read “Dipsychus” by Arthur 
Hugh Clough. 

7. Then, for a relief from so much open- 
mindedness, read “Imperfect Sympathies,” 
by Charles Lamb, and after that see if you 
too can put your prejudices into delightful 
and acceptable form. But don’t be any more 
imitative than you have to be. 

A Little of Everything. 


1. Find out what each of these three con- 
tributed to the cause of women’s freedom— 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. An- 
thony, Lucretia Mott. 


< 
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IV. 


to 


. Why 


» The Senate. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


America’s Foreign Relations—The Sor- 
rows of Miranda and Me. Clouds on the 
Pacific. Texas versus Japan. A Stowa- 
way from Cork. The ~~ denceaaateal for 
Peace. Looking into Cuba. 


. What reasons does Mrs. Robinson give for 


America’s present unpopularity in certain 
European circles? 

is the “france worth six American 
cents where it used to be worth twenty’? 
Why should this fact irritate the French? 
What would be the effect on our trade rela- 
tions if cases were reversed and the franc 
were worth sixty American cents? 

What are the issues between Japan and 
the United States? How are they affected 
by the attitude of western states such as 
California and Texas toward Japanese set- 
tlement ? 

In a war with the United States would 
Japan have the British Empire as an ally 
by right of treaty or not? What would be 
the probable attitude of the British Do- 
— Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
an 


. What bearing has the Irish question on 


Anglo-American relations? What does Pro- 
fessor Giddings say as to the danger of 
anti-British propaganda? 

By what right may we intervene in Cuban 
affairs? Compare our relations to Cuba 
with our relations to the neighboring re- 
publics of Haiti and Santo Domingo. 


The New Administration — Helping 
Harding. Senator Harding Resigns. 
Back to Jefferson. 


. Notice the trend to “big men” in the Cab- 


inet selected by the readers of The Inde- 
pendent. What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of an “all star’ Cabinet as 
compared with a Cabinet of more ordinary 
and uniform timber? 


. If you belong to a school class or some de- 


bating or civics association hold a straw 
vote of the members as to who should be 
assigned to each office in the next Cabinet 
and compare your results with those in 
The Independent’s symposium. 


. What has the constitution to say about 


the method of electing the President? 
What constitutional amendment relates to 
the subject? 


. What is the meaning of the phrase “back 


to Jefferson” as applied to President-elect 
Harding’s desire for a simple ceremony of 
inauguration ? 

Public Education—Don’t You Care 


Whether School Keeps or Not? Is Edu- 
cation Charity? 


. How does Commissioner Claxton explain 


the present shortage of teachers in the 
schools ? 

“Expenditures on education should never be 
counted as expenses. They are investments.” 
Explain this statement. 

Do you think that the Federal Govern- 
ment should appropriate funds to aid the 
educational systems of the states? This 
question can be made into a good topic for 
debate. 


Economic Conditions—The New Pros- 
= Coal. Unemployment in Eng- 
land. 


Compare the characteristics of a period of 
deflation and declining prices with the op- 
posite characteristics of “‘boom”’ times. 
Why is it that “the wholesale drop in prices 
takes three to nine months to reach the 
price tags on the retail counter’? 
Why, in Mr. Williams’s opinion, do the 
prices of coal and housing continue high? 
What has Senator Calder’s committee found 
out about conditions in the coal industry? 
Compare present conditions in England and 
in the United States. 


S. P. Q. A. 


What does the constitution say about the 
powers, duties and method of selecting the 
Senate? 

Do you agree that the Senate has become 
a more powerful and important body than 
the House of Representatives? If so, can 
you suggest any probable causes of this? 
Do you think it is right or not that: (a) 
small states have equal representation with 
states from ten to a hundred times as popu- 
lous in the Senate; (b) a two-thirds vote 
is necessary to ratify treaties; (c) the Sen- 
ate control Presidential appointments to 
office; (d) the Senate is voted on only one- 
third at a time? There are arguments 


on both sides for all these points. 








